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THE SILKWORM 


: yO TUNG CHAO was managing director of 
H the Society of Silks and Cocoons, and in 
that capacity amassed a tidy fortune; hence 
it is not to be wondered at that his son Chun-yut 
developed into a butterfly, flitting from flower to 
flower, listing where the wind bloweth, devoting 
his talent and abundance of leisure to furthering 
the consumption of the products of his father’s 
house. ‘Silks,’ said Chun-yut, “are the raiment 
of angels. It is only fitting and proper that I 
should extol the praises of that which is the founda- 
tion of my family opulence.” 

From one end to the other of Foochow Road 
Chun-yut was known in the tea houses and gambling 
places, and where there was music and girlish 
laughter. he was usually not far away; but of the 
sing-song maidens Chun-yut looked with admira- 
tion only upon the daintiest. It was whispered, 
- sotto voce, behind the jade window of the kuei, 
amongst that bevy of fascinating daughters of the 
light-hearted, that Wu Tse-t‘ien, the favorite of 
Ho senior, had been observed to cast coquettish 
glances in the direction of the prodigal son. 

Wu Tse-t‘ien, it may be said, was a pearl of 
the first water —a jewel to adorn an emperor’s 
crown, as the gracious lady whose name she bore, 
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had handed down to posterity annals of a worthy 
life and meritorious accomplishments — slender, 
soft of speech, gentle as the pussv willows kissed 
by the first: breath of spring rustling in the young 
maple leaves by the pools in Pai Sung Yuen — 
graceful as the golden fronds of the ginkgo — half 
tree, half fern, as she herself seemed half fairy 
and half human. Her lips were comparable 
only to the opening of a peach bud of delicate 
pinkness. Her eyes slanted demurely as becomes 
a timid maiden of genteel lineage. Her feet 
possessed: the daintiness of golden lilies — her 
cheek shone clear and flawless as transparent old 
porcelain. The nesting crows paused in their 
flight over the tea-house compound when she 
deigned to stroll beside the purring fountain, to 
marvel in envy at the sheen of her jet hair. Her 
lissom form seemed borne along on airy wings, 
so ethereal and frail she appeared. Only the silks 
of the house of Ho were worthy to adorn her, 
whose embroideries were perfect in quality and 
execution — the blending of spring flowers with - 
cool gardens and lotus ponds — zephyrs wafted 
from the peaks of the Long White Mountain — 
clouds and shadows — birds singing in glades of 
peonies restful as the kuez: of. an empress in the 
seclusion of jade windows — calm sanctuaries.cooled 
by the rhythm of peacock fans swayed to and .fro 
by stalwart menials — slaves clad as gaudily asa 
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riot of June poppies in Shansi and numerous as the 
nodding stalks of grain from the emperor’s sowing 
at the Temple of Agriculture on the coming of 
the spring equinox — thus soliloquized the scion 
of the house of Ho. 

Whence came this charming maiden? No 
one knew— only that she was one of many brought 
down from Chihli province when the terrible 
famine was exacting its toll of millions and children 
were to be had for the asking — even sons passing 
to strangers for a handful of poor rice. Daughters- 
in-law were indeed bewitching could they command 
the value of a lean fowl when whole villages fell to 
fighting for the carcass of a mongrel dog dead of 
starvation— when grandparents, whose span of life 
was drawing to a close, hastened the end by 
contributing to the younger members of the house- 
hold the infinitesimal portion of kaoliang so 
laboriously obtained and doled out by the famine 
relief agents wherever it was possible to relieve 
the sufferers —when roads were white with bleach- 
ing bones picked clean by the scavengers of the air 
since the grainfields had become but the play- 
ground of summer duststorms and streams no 
longer flowed between their hedges of willow — 
willows stripped of bud and bark, drooping pa- 
thetically over yawning ravines. 

Wu Tse-t‘ien remembered but little of her 
early surroundings, recalling vaguely a pune 
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of sisters and brothers and well-filled rice bowls. 
As the rice portions diminished and winter came 
on, one by one the others disappeared until there 
remained but herself and the old grandfather — 
and at last even his gaunt arms were no longer 
there to wrap the meager rags about her shiver- 
ing limbs. 

After that, there was -no one she knew — 
only strangers who spoke a language she could not 
understand at first, so different was it from that 
to which she had been accustomed, but these new 
people were kind to her and patiently assisted her 
to master the dialect she had found so confusing 
at first. Once more the rice bowls were fat and 
steaming — the garments whole and warm that 
covered her childish form. Children of her own 
age were her companions. They sewed and 
dressed their hair as grown-ups and learned to 
play the guitar, and told stories of the six who 
pass while the lentils boil and of how melons may 
be eaten when the Milky Way — the Silver River 
that leads to heaven— is diagonally across the sky ; 
of the ladybug who left her home to feast on 
dew. When she had learned to converse fluently 
with the new folks they taught her to make 
herself beautiful and entertaining. Life nts 
more was not unhappy, leading eventually to 
the home in Foochow Road - —and old man Ho 
and vnunet 
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Old man Ho likened her to one of his own 
white butterflies, and since she helped to spin the 
precious threads, what more fitting than that she 
should again be swathed in them? Did she not, 
perhaps, dwell in the mulberry when the dew was 
on the leaf, and come only at twilight to the city 
as the glare of the candle attracts the guileless 
moth? 

Time swept apace. The elder Ho, faithful to 
the century-old creed of his fathers, arranged for 
the nuptials of his first-born through whom the 
- clan would be perpetuated so long as the human 
race remained on the planet of the Three Lights. 
The go-betweens had had a busy time of it. They 
had wrinkled their brows, lo! these many moons. 
A suitable wife for the descendant of the honor- 
able house was worthy of mature deliberation on 
the advantages obtaining in this branch or that. 
In the breast of many daughters of the Orient — 
daughters fairer than Aphrodite — hopes rose and 
fell, for despite the seclusion of the kuez the 
repute of Chun-yut had found its way, mysteri- 
ously, into the compounds. At last a decision 
had been reached, not by Chun-yut,. whose spouse 
she was to be, but by Ho senior, whose daughter- 
in-law was under advisement. 

In vain young Ho protested that the country 
was now a Republic and had done with the cus- 
toms of medieval times — that a tyoung lady not 
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of his own selection was less interesting than the 
pudgy toad in the moon. His protests weighed — 
for nothing. Merrily the ar angements for the 
nuptials went forward. Already the tea presents 
had been dispatched to the home of the fortunate 
bride-to-be, while Chun-yut reiterated undying 
love into the willing ears of charming Wu Tse- 
t‘ien. No sooner had he taken his departure than 
came the elder Ho beseeching her to listen to his 
entreaties and enter his home as second wife, 
since, having a son, he could not consistently - 
endow her with the rank of first. ms 

Rumors of Chun-yut’s approaching marriage 
reached her daily, tearing her heart to shreds, yet 
she gave no sign. It is not the privilege of Chinese 
maidens to gaze before the ceremony upon the 
face of their betrothed, nor are prospective hus- 
bands granted greater liberty. Wu _ Tse-t‘ien 
sought out the bride elect and rendered her 
description to Chun-yut, making food for hilarity 
over the teacups. 

‘“‘ Her face is tau-p‘ei —chop-dollar ” said Wu 
Tse-t‘ien, with Oriental callousness — meaning 
pitted by smallpox. Silver dollars passing through 
the hands’ of shroffs of the various hongs and 
banks receive their stamp or chop, and in time 
acquire the appearance of a countenance so dis- 
figured. ‘‘Her teeth are long, like a wolf’s, and - 
they overlap; she would probably bite you.. Her 
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ears protrude like those of a hungry rat. She is 
ah-pin—flat nose. Her feet are bound—so—a 
gnarled fist grasping a beggar’s cash — you are in 
for a merry life and a long one,” purred modest. 
Wu Tse-t‘ien. | 

“You are driving me mad —mad, Little 
Butterfly. My brain is a glowing brazier — and 
yet, my precious jade, what remains but com- 
pliance. I am at my wit’s end,” said the forlorn 
Chun-yut. ‘‘In the house of my father the means 
of subsistence is the money of my father. His 
allowance has been generous. Penniless wander- 
ers meet with many obstacles, and you are a 
treasure too fragile to face uncertainty with an 
outcast. Were I to obey my father his blessings 
and accumulations of many years would be show- 
ered upon me, an only son; but disobedient, only 
when a son came to redress my infidelity could I 
hope for forgiveness. Even this would I dare for 
the sake of one so beautiful could I but obtain 
the wherewithal to finance the original disloyalty.” 


* Leave it to me,” said Wu Tse-t‘ien, in the 
slang. of Foochow Road. ‘‘ One week from to- 
night a foreign boat will leave the French Bund 
for Amoy. - On that boat I shall be a passenger. 
In the interval approach not within a mile of me 
lest we arouse suspicion. Trust me implicitly,” 
and Chun-yut agreed. 7 
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The elder Ho was suddenly relegated to the 
seventh heaven of happiness to discover himself 
so unexpectedly in the favor of the pearl of Foo- 
chow Road. His suit was assuming encouraging 
proportions. He had no longer to beg for an 
interview. All rivals were vanquished. His gifts 
were numerous and of great splendor ; his promises 
extravagant, his schemes elaborate. | 

‘‘ All this, and more, will-be yours when you 
come to abide beneath my roof, Little Lotus 
Blossom,”’ said old man Ho. “A kang of most 
exquisite workmanship will bring you pleasant 
dreams— your couch the downiest pillows — 
sharks’ fins your daily menu. The first sweet 
clover shall be braised for you in springtime. 
You shall never depart from the bounty of my 
providing — all the days of your life I shall keep 
a watchful eye over you and the children that 
may come to bless my household. You shall 
be known as my own silk goddess Yuen-fi— 
grace of Buddha, of the great reincarnation, by the 
Huang-Ti.”’ 3 

‘You wonderful man,”’ cooed little Wu Tse- 
t‘ien. ‘‘I am so unworthy of the splendid honor 
your request bestows. I long to accept your 
generosity — what greater gift of heaven than to 
rear sons to worship at your ancestral tablet!” 

‘‘ Say not that you are unworthy, my dutiful - 
beloved. Among all maidens you alone are the 
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damsel of my heart’s desire,” gushed the 
experience of half a century to the _— of 
seventeen. _ 


“Oh, sire,’ she breathed, “« your flattery is. 
too entrancing! Most assuredly there are maidens 
more elegant than I — more worthy of the signal 
honor your eloquence bestows. I have been told 
that in the city of Soochow dwell the most beauti- 
ful creatures in all creation. Until I have seen 
the daughters of that famous city fear would 
possess my heart that in your household my place 
would be usurped. My heart would break to find . 
myself one day an autumn fan. You would not 
bring this anguish to my soul — you would not. 
crush the spirit of poor Wu Tse-t‘ien? ”’ 


** Foolish child! Modesty is a rare and esti- 
mable virtue. It is ever the fate of the paternal to 
humor a@ woman’s whims. ‘To Soochow city you 
shall journey and see these Chinese beauties, and 
for yourself attempt to find a counterpart of your 
own charms. To-morrow my houseboat will be in 
readiness for the voyage, together with a well- 
filled purse at your disposal to purchase such 
adornment as gratifies your ladyship’s caprices.” 


“ This unexpected happiness is too great! I 
must tarry a day, at least, to dwell apart in 
solitary. contemplation. Mayhap it would be wiser 
to rise with the lark and make this journey instead. 
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on the sixth day of the ninth moon,” said Wu 
Tse-t‘ien, doing a bit of rapid calculating under 
her breath. 


“It shall be as you desire, Fair Lily,”’ 
acquiesced the managing director of the Society of 
Silks and Cocoons. 


When the steamer for Amoy hauled in her 
anchor and departed from her mooring in the 
Whangpoo on the sixth day of the ninth moon, a 
vouth and maiden aroused the curiosity of their 
fellow passengers, so gentle and attentive were 
they, and so different in their demeanor from that 
of their co-voyagers. 


“My mother is a woman of great under- 
standing,” the youth was saying. ‘She is always 
sympathetic for a second wife. She gave me all 
the money she possessed, and hopes that, now we 
are on our honeymoon, my father will settle down 
like a sensible merchant and head of a family and 
keep his august mind on silks and cocoons. My 
mother says there is no: fool like an old fool who 
believes it makes a stale egg seem younger by 
putting a fresh one to keep it company.”’ 

‘Then all the while you knew about your 
father’s wish for me?” 


‘Wu Tse-t‘ien, J adore you for your naiveté. 
In China there are no secrets except for those too 
vain to see the writing on the wall. My father 
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. only this morning boasted of his conquest while 
bestowing on.me my marriage portion with the 
ugly one.’ 

_ © Your father will be furious ! ”’ 


‘‘T should hardly 0 so far as to say that he 
will be exactly pleased,”’ agreed Chun-yut, “‘ but I 
know my father. My father will, above all things, 
save his face. He will espouse the lady with the 
ample ears — the ugly one. Peace to his house- 
hold,”’ he added reverently. 


‘‘She isn’t nearly so ugly as she was,” 
_ confessed the culprit. “As I remember her 
now, she was quite a handsome young woman ; 
but at the time, she seemed a perfect ogre. 
Would your mother love me a little, do you 
think?’’ asked gentle Wu Tse-t‘ien, realizing 
- that she had missed the family life so dear to the 
heart of Celestials. 


‘¢ Already my mother adores you — she says. 
you are a clever young person who will be to her 
not a daughter-in-law, but a blood sister. Weare 
pals — my mother and I.”’ | 


‘But mothers regard sing-song girls as. 
worthless butterflies —’ 


‘‘My mother says that without some butter- 
flies there would be no silks and no cocoons. And 
now, my Little White Moth, I can’t pledge a feast. 
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of sharks’ fins every day, but if your highness will 
condescend to the humble fare of a plain rice stew 
like this before us —”’ 


For answer Wu Tse-t‘ien selected with her 
own chopsticks a dainty morsel of sam-l: from the 
bowl and passed it tenderly to the lips of Chun-yut. 
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THE JAZZ LADY 


S usual, the Jazz Lady was spending her 
A evening at the Concordia, surrounded by 
the customary half-dozen Ningpo-varnished 
griffins in attendance as performing satellites, 
replacing the genuine simians in evidence at 
Hen-li, while the lord and breadwinner was home 
keeping an ear to the nursery door and incidentally 
doing a mathematical reckoning on Madame 
Leanfati’s account for gowns built: to order 
for the Passion Show — whereat were displayed 
competitive creations for vertebre exposure — in 
an effort to reconcile his income and exhausted 
sweepstake winnings with the newest thing in 
limousines. The forehead of the master was 
acquiring a deep furrow corresponding to the 
wrinkles madame so laboriously concealed under 
scintillating bandeaux. 

The Jazz Lady’s shrill laughter rang harshly 
across. the ballroom floor, resonant as the clang of 
a fire tocsin jarring the stillness of a restful night, 
as glass after glass of Pomery was lifted to her 
lips and alternatingly sipped by her and a less 
experienced tippler in uniform whose countenance 
was assuming the ruddy glow of a summer sunset 
after a round of moonshine. There was every- 
where the odor of food and the clink of glasses, 
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the glitter of spangled gowns and the asphyxiating 
heaviness that perfumed corsages acquire when 
the essences of Rue de la Paix are blended on the 
Ma-loo with the product of Hongkew. 

With scarcely an interval the orchestra held 
sway. So fascinating was the music that the voice 
of a one-legged soldier of the Great War, crying the 
evening paper, was lost in the commotion. The 
soldier had eaten a bowl of soup from a charity 
kitchen on Szechuen Road, and was desperatelv 
hoping some one would drop a club sandwich 
out of the window. Eggs sell fora Mexican cent 
each —a big, round copper—in Shanghai, but the 
one-legged soldier hadn’t tasted one for a month 
or more, his “ham and”’ consisting of the said 
bowl of thin soup from the charity kitchen 
established by the benevolent for destitute refu- 
gees. An all-day drizzle had left the pavements 
slushy and full of pools that reflected the shim- 
mering lights of passing rickshas. A clammy 
vapor was settling over the recreation grounds in 
the center of the Race Course — a justification for 
the ermine-clad ; a tragedy for the poor. 

‘My husband is a dear,” the Jazz Lady was 
saying. ‘‘ There isn’t anything he doesn’t do to 
please me — not minding in the least that I dance 
all night and sleep all day, and he never dreams of 
looking at another woman — now, that’s devotion 
for you, lucky me; while you, Reggie — you flirt 
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- outrageously. You treat me shamefully. Lean- 
fati’s best creations are wasted on you. You are 
forever making promises that are empty words. 
I am at times certain that when I am literally in 
tears you are inwardly gloating with sardonic 
satisfaction. You are always my friend — except- 
ing when I need you.” 

“In that you are mistaken, Queen of the 
Fair. My honor at stake to spare you the slightest 
heartache. My income, alas! is but that of one 
of His Majesty’s humble servants — gallant at 
heart but ruthlessly handicapped by the current 
exchange rate of the pound sterling. Friendships — 
are priceless things into which no paltry doubts 
may enter— jewels measured in value by the 
test of time.” ) : 

' © Oh, dear! There is no one to whom I can 
turn in time of need; and speaking of jewels — 
I’ve lost my emerald dinner ring — goodness only 
knows where or how. It was an heirloom in my 
husband’s family — he would never forgive me if 
he knew.. I can’t replace it. That Russian girl 
over there — the bonne amie of old father Sands 
is wearing an identical, but hers, of course, is an 
imitation. How much would one like it cost, do 
you suppose ? ” 

“Can’t say,” yawned Reggie, pretending 
greater inebriation than he actually experienced. 
“It?s probably from the novelty department of 
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Always Reliable— most gems are fake these 
days— not safe to wear the genuine and all 
that sort of thing, you know.”’ 

The Jazz Lady registered the tiniest bit of a 
sneer and floated away on the arm of a youthful 
partner to the rhythm of a fox trot. 

‘“‘ Reg,” said a pal, ‘‘you were a beastly little 
cad just now — those remarks of yours about the 
dinner ring. You at a glance know more about. 
gems than half. the professionals in de Cartier’s. 
Why couldn’t you have given her your opinion in 
an honest, straightforward fashion ? — you are no 
more intoxicated than I am!”’ 

‘‘ Because I am not breaking up happy homes 
this season,”’ replied Reggie, still yawning. ‘‘The 
ring she wanted the information about is genu- 
ine — the only one of its kind in China. A married 
gentleman of my acquaintance presented it to the 
blond Russian.”’ 

Reggie rose and strolled out into the hazy 
night to inhale a breath of wholesome air un- 
tainted by smoke fumes and the odor of super- 
fluous wines and sumptuous foods. All evidence 
of inebriation was absent as he handed two days’ 
pay to the one-legged soldier. 
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. ' ’ . OMEN,” said an ancient philosopher 
to himself —so it is chronicled in the 
| parables of the scribes— “are like silken 
umbrellas. When they are new and gorgeously | 
embellished they radiate joy.and blessings in 
the household, turning aside despondency and 
unpleasantness with jest and merriment and soft 
words, as the water of the Whangpoo glides from 
the glossy back of the cormorant; but when the 
enamel is marred and the high luster has no longer 
the power to retain its iridescence, they are like 
umbrellas still, but umbrellas that bring irritation 
upon the owner’s head. When he would fold 
them gracefully away they ungratefully precipi- 
tate a deluge upon the unfortunate wearer. In 
. all the earth beneath the heavens there is no 
constancy.” 

So pondered the aged scholar in solemn 
meditation, wending his way through the cedar 
grove that separated his compound from the 
burial place of his venerated ancestors. 

Overhead the moon was benignly shining, 
creating spritely dances on the flickering shadows. 
Silhouetted against the sky, perched on the 
topmost boughs of the persimmon orchard, greedy 
black crows were waiting for dawn to bring the 
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opportunity for feasting on the spirit offerings at 
ancestral tombs. -All around and about them the 
golden fruit, unripened by the frost, was beauti- 


. ful to look upon, set in its throne of russet leaves, 


like fairy lights suspended in an amber sky. 

The contemplative mood of the elderly 
philosopher was arrested by a visitor near the 
roadside — a buxom young woman kneeling by a 
newly made grave, vigorously fanning the fresh 
earth. | | 

‘“‘ Forgive my transgression, O Most Wise 
Buddha!” said the aged philosopher. ‘‘ Forgive 
me, I beseech thee, for my hasty, cynical verdict. 
Here, instantaneously to refute my rashness, is 
indeed a demonstration of devotion and fidelity. 
I kotow to the presence that rebukes me. 


. Permit me, my daughter, to wield the fan while 


you relate to me the occasion for this pious 
vigilance.” | 

‘You are the soul of kindness, O Sire,” 
replied the woman, “yet it is a tale of great 
brevity and numerous counterparts. Your hon- 
orable years and superior wisdom would find only 
vexation in my poor confession.”’ 

“To the confessions of the great and the 
supplications of the lowly I am equally accus- 
tomed, poor stricken daughter. Daily are the — 
legends of the sorrowing recited into my ears, yet 
ever have I hearkened with profound compassion. 
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Whatsoever your grief, be assured of my immu- 
table sympathy.” | 

‘‘Most gracious Sire,’ replied the comely | 
damsel, ‘“‘ my husband, who was an old man of 
threescore autumns, has been gathered to his 
fathers. Often he doubted and reproached me, 
saying, ‘ Inconstant one, before my grave grows 
cold wilt thou marry another.’ I promised him 
it would not be so.”’ a 


In Siccawei the monks and sisters have 
transplanted a bit of old France — a touch of the 
fertile Meuse valley —a few miles out in the 
French Concession. The district is picturesque 
for its graves and drooping willows, crude, rustic 
bridges, and vistas of cultivated acres irrigated 
by a sluggish, torpid creek, with feathery bamboo 
clusters relieving the hideousness of its filthy 
banks populated by hut dwellers and quacking 
ducks that have developed a permanent discolora- 
oon identifying them with the local soil. 

Scattered in every direction around the 
| ones are native villages — since no waterway 
in China escapes them — where dwell, for the 
most part, craftsmen who have been taught their 
vocation by these kindly priests. The women of 
these hamlets have likewise learned from the 
foreigners in their midst, and with their knowledge 
of embroidery support themselves by needlework 
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for which they find ready sale, and perform their 
cummunal duties toward making the village green 
ring with the shouts of the rising generation — 
if ‘village green’’ may be applied to insanitary 
paths winding in and out between bungalow 
tenements swarming with the progeny of too fre- 
quently replenished quivers—a vice unfortunately 
encouraged by the clergy, who, as the arrivals 
make their sorry appearance, are. enumerated 
with realistic gravity in the list of converts. 

The one-story, earth-floor huts comprising 
these villages compare very favorably with pro- 
vincial cow stables, complete with the perquisites 
and accessories of insanitary dairies — rushes 
strewn on the bare earth which has been glazed 
with time and the tread of many feet, as were the 
floors of Merrie England at the time of Edward 
the Confessor—and all the equipment so essential 
in those days for the completion of household 
furnishings find their counterpart in the humble 
dwellings of these Chinese villagers, not omitting 
the garbage bin to windward, and the acrid, blind- 
ing fumes of burned pig fat, without which no 
village in China, however humble, could aspire to 
a place in the records of the hsien magistrate. <A 
well in the center of the small settlement supplies 
the necessary water for washing the clothes and 
the vegetables and boiling for tea— and since 
boiled water is advisable in thickly populated 
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communities, the Chinese have unintentionally 
adopted a single sanitary measure precluding con- 
tamination through the medium of the village 
well, which receives a deplorable amount of drain- 
age from the surrounding soil. Paving, when 
existing at all, is by well-rounded cobblestones 
with open space between, treating the pedestrian 
to the sensation. of negotiating a road of mosaics 
formed of hard-boiled turkey eggs, but withal, a 
village superior to the clusters of shacks entirely 


removed from foreign influence. As in rural 


Ireland, the family pig and the family poultry 
contest with the younger member of the house- 
hold the contents of the rice bowl and the warmest 
corner on a draughty night, when. the chopsticks 
have been laid away and the kang gives forth its 
meager consolation. When icy blasts come sweep- 
ing and howling like a great, fierce, roaring lion, 
down the Yangtze, the junior editions are sewed 
into their padded garments until they resemble 
fat frogs strutting on hind legs, and the old ones 
once more deplete the pawnshops of their quilted 
raiment retrieving the necessities of the season, 
while hungry wonks beg piteously for a bite at 
the inhospitable doorways — piteously and unsuc- 
cessfully — for, say the Taoists, the soul of the 
unworthy are returned to earth in the form of 
quadrupeds; so the poor dogs, the. victims of 


superstition, perish miserably when the cruel: 
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elements place their destiny in the hands of the 
Believers. 

The arrival of spring brings certain com- 
pensation. The skies are perfect azure as far 
as the eye can see, blending with the distance 
toward the Hangchow hills. The country sur- 
rounding the convent and small villages is green 
and yellow with the blossom of peanuts — 
groundnuts, they are listed in the market sheet of 
the cook boy. During their season for planting 
and cultivation the entire family devotes its 
attention to the productive soil upon which 
their existence depends. They are regular 
‘‘ Virginny niggers’’ in their affection for these 
nourishing tubers which thrive in the sandy 
soil of the Yangtze lowlands, and are served 
indiscriminately at the rich man’s banquet 
with the same gusto that the unroasted kernels 
are relished by the street waif and the coolie 
who indulges to the extent of his financial 
ability, when they are retailed in coarse paper 
cones for a cash or two per packet; nor is the 
appetite diminished through the absence of the 
familiar steam calliope and the tempting fragrance 
from the roasting stand of the peanut butcher on 
homeside street corners some thousands of miles 
away —the leguminous herb and transplanted 
citizens of the lands where Bronzebeard fiddled 
and burning Sappho sung. 
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For untold generations the homestead of 
the family Yoen had passed along from father 
to son, its generous mows supporting the 
immediate requirements of the family who 
aspired to comfort rather than riches and 
ostentation, and who had been severely deci- 
mated when Tungusic nomads came trooping | 
down from the Long White Mountain, appro- 
priating and absorbing Chinese territory wherever 
their tents were pitched, while the smoke 
of burning hamlets reddened the sky at sunset 
and the glare at night lighted up the horizon | 
at many points. Before the onslaught of the 
mad Taipings down “ The Girdle of China,”’ refu- 
gees, ruthlessly mown down before the advancing 
horde, perishéd in miserable thousands at the 
temple gates. 

The ancestral plot had been divided many 
times, as was the custom, until there now remained 
but a mow or two surrounding the lineal roof- 
tree —a comfortable, cozy dwelling as Chinese. 
houses go—gwith its devil wall to screen out 
evil spirits and retain pleasant memories — a 
restful garden with lake and grotto, drooping 
willows and golden laburnum welcoming the first 
- warm days of spring, and great clusters of peonies. 
smiling up from the dark, rich soil, assuring 
domestic felicity and long life and prosperity to. 
the inhabitants of the garden. 
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This exceptional good fortune had at last 
fallen to the lot of Yoen Nyen, from an uncle who 
had theoretically passed into the realm of unbroken 
dreams, but whose lingering presence detracted 
from the customary festivities in keeping with 
the acceptance of a generous legacy. The auspi- 
cious event was precluded by two wooden trestles 
in the reception room of the old homestead, on 
which reposed the remains of the benevolent uncle 
from whom the heritage descended. At one end 
of the coffin a crucifix displayed its ghastly 
silhouette in the flickering of tallow candles soberly 
aglow, while at the other, joss sticks released their 
pungent odors heavenward and Buddha the Great 
Awakener was very much in evidence. 

The lucky day for uncle’s daisy pushing — 
according to a reliable necromancer— had not yet 
arrived. The féng-shui was unfavorable, calculate 
as he might the geomancer’s compass. For three 
long months the venerable relative had been 
corked up in the lacquered slats — and when the 
time would finally arrive for mussing up the 
garden under the old gentleman’s favorite willow 
tree, Yoen Nven could foresee the scramble there 
‘was going to be amongst the holy to collect fees 
for bailing the old bird out of purgatory on the 
one hand and propitiating the spirits of departed 
ancestors on the other — and these were the creeds 
which had denounced Shih Huang-ti for burning 
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the books and dispatching a naval expedition to 
seek the golden isles of the blest, presided over by 
the genii that compounds the elixir of immortality. 

The plot of land on this particular morning 
was verdant with the honorable peanut blossoms 
and their soft, dull leaves, swaying and rippling 
in the April sunshine as playful ocean waves romp 
over a jade beach. The miniature sea of emerald 
represented to Yoen Nyen the toil of many days 
and of many days to come, and when it would be 
finished and the harvest gathered into the drying 
shed and conveyed to market on one of the small 
sampans that ply on the sluggish creek, the net 
value would be swallowed up in joss and cere- 
monials and paper images and candles and imita- 
tion clothing and priestly rites and tedious prayers 
for the dead. He had seen such legacies take 
flight, leaving the family they were intended to 
benefit in debt and direst poverty for many 
years, through similar agencies. Then, uncon- 
sciously, Yoen Nyen reiterated the sentiment of 
his philosophical ancestor: 

‘In all the world under the sun there is no 
constancy,” said Yoen Nyen to himself, “‘ and the 
greatest of these is theology. Having a flock of 
religions is like trying to maintain a brace of — 
umbrellas — whether you raise them or whether — 
you don’t you are bound to get soaked.” So 
that is how it happened that in the dead of night, 
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when only Chang-ngo and the stars of the silver 
river were keeping. sentinel over the stillness of 
Soochow Creek, Yoen Nyen quietly put up the 
shutters, leaving the honored forefather where 
he would rest more peacefully than among his 
revered ancestors, bade the sighing bamboo 
keep watch over his benefactor, borrowed a 
knapsack from an English king, and went out to 
enjoy the war. 

Yoen Nyen had at one time been a resident 
of Shantung before the lonely uncle called him 
back to the ancestral rooftree. He had gone to 
the province that gave to the world the illustrious 
teacher, to remain through the harvest season. 
Now he returned again to that pleasant land, 
since there was little to be gained by remaining 
in his own. The weary plodding over the peanut 
harvest that would in turn be swept away like 
chaff before the onslaught of tribal customs and 
egregious superstition was a waste of energy 
unworthy of a robust farmer who might be laying 
up treasures in the northern realm where rice was 
plentiful and ripe; where yellow wheat weathered 
the drier temperature and kept the kettle boiling 
merrily through the long days of winter; where 
' six big coppers, earnestly toiled for in the home 
fields, were increased to twenty cents silver in 
that region blessed by the birth of the noble 
Confucius. Shantung, with her high, lofty hills, 
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was as remote from the valley of the Yangtze as 
though an ocean divided the respective provinces. 
The difference in dialect, while confusing at first, 
gradually melted into a vocabulary of words 
in common usage. 

When the order came permitting enlistment 
of recruits for labor abroad in His Majesty’s 
service, Yoen Nyen was among the first of those 
stalwart sons of Han to: profit by the great 
opportunity for adventure, having no idea beyond 
the fact that food was good in the concentration 
camp, medical attendance gratis, the clothing 
superior to anything he had ever possessed, and 
that upon embarking they were given twenty 
bright, new, shining silver dollars, a blue uniform, 
brown knapsack with a blanket and change of 
wardrobe, but especially the twenty bright new 
dollars. The uniforms were friends of long dura- 
tion, but the bright new dollars lost their luster at 
the gambling tables and in the pockets of sly 
Japanese bumboatmen at Nagasaki who haunted 
the transport’s side bartering for one of the silver 
simoleons half a dozen oranges in a basket that in 
any market in the Orient would have brought no 
more than the paltry sum of six or seven coppers. 

"Tween decks the luxurious Empresses were 
fitted up for the accommodation of these unusual 
passengers. The mountains of chopsticks and 
utensils were appalling even to the Chinese 
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themselves, who were accustomed to these primi- 
tive implements all their lives. 

The bunks were in tiers three and four high, 
leaving barely sufficient space for the agile 
Celestials to squeeze between — and, as every one 
knows, the Chinese are famous for squeeze. In a 
miraculously short time the space around the 
bunks became carpeted inches deep with crackling 
peanut husks, falling with the constancy and 
regularity of snowflakes, the surreptitious munch- 
ing of the delectable nuts resembling the stealthy 
nibbling of swarms of tiny mice. 

The monotony of the Pacific voyage was 
relieved by watching for hours at a time the 
stacks of shining cash in which was manipulated 
a clinking bowl, scooping them out in piles to be 
separated into groups of four or the fraction 
thereof. The attraction of the golden days in the 
Yukon held no fascination half so alluring as the 
magic characters, upon which, in the breathless 
excitement of the moment, the incorrigible coins 
slipped of their own volition from the pouches of 
the audience, who scarcely realized that money 
has wings before they were cognizant of the fact 
that the coin of the realm was likewise endowed 
with the gift of conversing and had already bade 
the owner a fond good-by. After all, in circum- 
stances where a few cash suffices the daily needs 
and the daily requirements were provided for,. the 
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distress was not acute. The coppers remaining 
were sufficient to replenish the rapidly exhausting 
supply of peanuts. Since only that solace re- 
mained, why not make the most of it? 

The fickle wheel of fortune turned = 
on, making first this one, then that, a personage 
of means, leaving one’s neighbor as poor as the 
proverbial Job’s turkey until a financier could be 
induced to replenish the lost stake for a sub- 
stantial consideration and a liberally margined © 
promissory note. Even from the greatest unto 
the smallest, O China! thy middle name is 
‘“‘chit.”? The entreaties of shroffis on number one 
days were peaceful episodes compared to the 
sensational reckonings on the arrival of the trans- 
port at William Head. Accouterment hurriedly 
assembled, order reéstablished, and in soldierly 
fashion the sons of Han were disembarked and 
marched on board an eastbound train for the 
scenic Rockies. 

- Never had there heen saat wonderful hills, 
drawing exclamations of wonderment from the 
excited tourists — hills surpassing in loftiness and 
grandeur the glories of the province of the Great 
Teacher, whose towering peaks inspired the songs 
of poets, the retreats of hermits and the temples 
of philosophical bonzes whose roofs reflect the 
gleam of a heliograph when the morning sun 
lights up. the Western Hills and the glazed tiles 
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polished to dazzling brightness in the scouring 
sweep of myriads of dust storms. 

Leisurely the troop train rumbled its way 
into the stately forest, into the depths of cooling 
shadows where august evergreens keep their 
majestic sentinel on the slopes of snow-capped 
peaks, and crystal brooks babble their tortuous 
way through vales as green as the jade of the Yu 
Ch‘uan Shan in the Garden of Peaceful Brightness. 
| Such tales these mountain fastnesses could 
tell! Into their remotest corners the call to arms 
of a mother country resounded, and from farm 
and mine and lumber camp the sons of the mother 
country responded—an electric wave that brought 
the thrilling message of a friend in need. 
Glimpses of intimate history revealed themselves 
in silent pathos to the passer-by. Unwritten 
pages stamped themselves on the memory in the 
fleeting glance that disclosed a tale of loyalty and 
privation where, in the rugged west, unswerving, 
‘the course of empire takes its way.” 

Log cabins are not singular in a region of 
primitive forest. This one stood, an unflinching, 
defiant monarch in an insignificant clearing, with 
its accompanying sheds and straw ricks and a field 
of ripening corn rustling in the winds of autumn, 
crisping with the first early frost. Tiers of green 
pine lengths were stacked against the chimney 
corner — a chimney built of bowlders common in 
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the stream beds of the locality, chinked with 
viscous red clay. The pine lengths were the 
winter’s fuel for the cabin, from which a thin, 
white smoke ascended in preparing the evening 
meal. The rough, pine shingles had been hewn 
from some forest giant recently a monarch of the 
clearing. Prim asters and the fiery flush of mari- 
golds struggled against the biting breath of the 
dying summer. In the protection of a haystack 
by the poor log barn a sleek Jersey held affec- 
tionate communion with her clumsy, frolicsome 
offspring, frisking as he grazed in a near-by in- 
closure. Plump fowls were hurriedly foraging the 
scattered grain before twilight sent them scurry- 
ing into the poultry coops. From the top of a 
high rail fence a sturdy cock defied in clarion 
notes the listening world, to the admiration and 
marvel of his devoted seraglio. | 
Down a rock-strewn, unkept road, leading a 
team of patient bays whose developed muscles 
and lack of superfluous flesh indicated that their 
summer had not been one of idle luxury, hitched 
to a ramshackle wagon laden with yellow pump- 
kins and golden ears of corn fresh from. the field, 
trudged a woman, bringing in what was probably 
her only winter sustenance and maintenance for 
her dumb companions. It was the hand of the 
woman that had guided the gentle horses down 
the furrows when the early rains of spring bade 
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the farmer look to his planting — her hands that 
had fed and sheltered and tenderly cared for the 
dumb creatures sharing her exile—her hands that 
had sown, and tended, and harvested. Needs 
must when the devil drives, but these pioneers of 
the Canadian backwoods required no incentive in 
the face of simple duty. To and fro her tireless 
feet had trod in the wake of the plough while the 
sun of hope was radiant and high and the sway- 
ing leaves of the maple were beckoning their 
cheerful ‘‘ Carry on’’—a message from the son 
who had done his bit in Flanders with the boys 
from the old home in Penzance — the sturdy, coura- 
geous, dare-devil lads of Cornwall who had thrived 
on bedtime tales and nursery chants of the 
adventures of Drake and Cavendish and the good 
old pirate days of the Spanish Armada — the 
Armada whose incrusted oaken timbers are now 
and then tossed up on the Cornish coast with the 
sweep of an inward tide. 

By the woman’s side a magnificent collie 
sauntered, splendid and trustful, as though upon 
his silken shoulders rested the safety of the great 
Dominion. This was his dog—his pal — his chum 
in shine or shadow, his faithful friend and play- 
mate in the wilderness, and who would in the 
wilderness remain until the last bugle blew for the 
gathering of his faithful old feet to the paradise 
of saintly bowwows. 
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i On a iii knoll beside the lonely cabin, 
guarded by slender cypresses and dark, green 
myrtle, a solitary grave told that under its simple 
cross a companion of earlier days was sleeping —a 
shining page of adventure into a land unknown — 
of hardy souls and courageous hearts that blazed 
_ the trails developing the great, clean West, bridged 
chasms, conquered the savage and irrigated the 
desert —a mute record of grandeur and lofty 
ideals and confidence eternal — for in this pristine 
environment the woman had wrapped herself in 
sacred memories than which there is no greater 
fortification — and carried on — alone. 

The creaky, unpainted wagon paused a mo- 
ment in its progress. The bays stood attention 
as though they understood. The tired eyes 
followed the troop train with its yellow, alien 
faces peering curiously out, and watched it vanish 
into the depths of the dark, green forest. It was 
over this iron trail her own had gone—this mother 
with the years of forty and the sorrow of Niobe — 
sad, wrinkled, and very tired. A tear of fire fell 
softly on the glossy coat of the faithful collie. . 

_- “Jt may be an unfortunate lot — the fate of 
the yellow race enmeshed in archaic tradition,” 
said Yoen Nyen to himself, “‘ yet are these people 
_ of the lonely places subjects of the king whose 
uniform I wear— whose soldiers are our offi: 
cers— whose wealth is perhaps no greater than my 
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unappreciated heritage from the honorable 
uncle — these subjects of an English king do this 
and ask no question. I wear the uniform because 
. they pay me forit. They wear no uniform — these 
women of the Colonies. They toil without com- 
pensation — without visible compensation. Alone, 
without coercion, they work and fight — and 
die — clinging tenaceously to these mows of 
rocky soil where Kiangsu soya would disdain 
to flourish —where nightly foxes haunt the shades 
of their dismal woods and make their lairs deep 
in the stony caverns upon the mountain side — 
and have no fear but only peace and quiet, as 
bonzes and Buddhist monks build temples in the 
clouds and from their tranquil worlds upon the ™ 
mountain tops look down upon the struggling, 
seething mob torn by dissention, by avarice and 
petty jealousies, and the mad, unrestrained crea- 
tion of excess progeny whose mouths must go 
unfilled — upon the internecine wars of unscrupu- 
lous tuchuns — the eternal striving for the suprem- 
acy of the rice bowl. Man is born into the world 
with empty hands — and empty hands are folded 
in his tomb. I wonder —is there something I 
have missed in the heritage of my uncle — somes 
thing more substantial and invincible than wealth 
and wanderlust and tangible accumulations — 
something not measured in mows and taxes and 
the market price of peanuts?” 
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It was a pensive “snapped willow’ —a 
‘homesick, taciturn Yoen Nyen that averted his | 
tearful gaze from the pleasant, rustic scenery to 
join his noisy countrymen at their evening meal— 
chattering as sparrows chirp over a cache of spilt 
grain. Though he would live and be gathered to 
his fathers without knowing of the hermit of 
Calypso, in his heart the spirit of ee lived 
again : 

‘‘ Surely there is naught sweeter than a 
man’s own country and his parents, even 
though he dwell far off in a rich house, in & 
strange land, far from them that begat him.’ 


The whiff of acrid white smoke curling heaven- 
ward from the green pine boughs exuded the 
homely, pungent fragrance of the willow twigs 
that boiled the morning rice when the sun rose out 
of the Whangpoo to dry the patchwork sails, and 
creaking barrows with canvas. set to catch the 
helpful breeze, were trundling with their loads 
along the Rubicon. A zephyr of the bellowing 
_jade-green fields of Zi-ka-wei with its winding 
creeks and willows, its unclean villages and its 
countless, neglected graves, was intermingled with 
that primitive, lonely homestead in the Rockies. 

‘‘ Adhering to an ideal,” said Yoen Nyen to 
himself, “is. like carrying a trusty umbrella — a 
comfortable protection from unexpected storms — 
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dependable when the noonday sun beats down 
with fiery ardor. Verily, ‘ length of days shew a 
man’s heart,’ and ‘ without descending into the 
valleys we cannot know the depths of the earth — 
without listening to the maxims of the ancient 
kings we cannot know the excellence of wisdom.’ 
Only by flight may the wings of the hawk be 
strengthened — by experiencing insecurity is the 
stag secure. Does it matter that for a score of 
moons, while the prodigal gathers knowledge in 
the country of the stranger, the meadows fallow 
that have for untold centuries maintained the 
unbroken line of the tablets of the house of Yoen? 
The magnanimous spirit of my uncle will under- 
stand.” 

As the setting sun cast its lengthening 
twilight shadows to the east, its dying rays 
caressed with ineffable tenderness the lonely cabin 
window reflecting the ruddy glow of the passing 
day, and lingered like a benediction on the maple 
leaf — that emblem conveying a world of love and 
longing — of sacrifice and staunchness and faith 
that never dies — for the maple leaf was gold. 
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HEY had come down through the north 
country from the Russian provinces — 

refugees — fleeing from the _  ill-concealed 
wrath of an avenging mob. In other days, of 
the long, long ago, they had been neighbors and 
playmates, and meeting now by chance, they 
knew themselves to be practically the only 
survivors of their small provincial village. 

It was a perfect night — and because it was 
a night full and resplendent they had walked to 
the Point on Liping Road where the Whangpoo 
proudly turns toward the sea, bearing on its 
broad yellow bosom ocean liners, freighters, 
pleasure craft, interspersed with sampans and 
native junks laden with produce and seething 
humanity. Canvas fresh from the sailmaker 
bellowed in the breeze by the side of a weather- 
worn veteran whose patches seemed a veritable 
crazy quilt in this laundry of Father Neptune 
fluttering so gallantly in the summer air. | 
' The moon was incomparable. It was like 
the full harvest moon they had known in Slavok- 
skoff when they were children there. They 
recalled the time when cholera was creeping down 
upon the village and the stodgy peasantry waited 
sullenly for their doom to be sealed. They were 
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like that—those heavy, ox-eyed peasants — 
blaming the gods for physical ailments. It is 
easier to blame existing evils as maledictions of 
the supernatural— easier than to foresee and 
prevent them — easier to explain indiscretions as 
acts of God. 

It was Louba who had been chosen to bear 
the icon in advance of the sokha procession when 
all the village maidens assembled, clad in little 
more than their birch-bark shoes, and at the 
bewitching hour of midnight, while the men 
folks slept, drew the jhuge plough around a great 
circle through which the dread contagion could 
not penetrate. The neighboring villages were 
stricken; Slavonskoff escaped. 

Louba wondered why there could not have 
been a sokha against the Red invasion and the 
heterogeneous mob who came and seized and 
looted the farms on Saint George’s Day when the 
cattle were being led from their winter byrnes to 
receive the priestly blessing for the year — for 
when the rains begin it is on this day that 
buckwheat seed is sown in the soft, mellow earth 
so carefully prepared for it. The peasantry of 
Slavonskoff say that he will become a prince who 
scatters the spring sowing in mud. A prince! 
Louba smiled bitterly at the irony of it — how 
little better had some of their respected princes 
fared than the meanest of their own peasantry! 
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Woosung, at the best of times, is not a 
prepossessing haven to approach. In spring, it is 
a stretch of level, green fields that meet the eye 
from the deck of an incoming steamer — level 
green paddies over which a few native and some 
foreign houses are distributed, their red-tiled roofs 
standing distinctly out against the blue sky as 
the roofs of quaint Vollendam appear from the 
Zuider; in winter, a drab brown plain where 
the north wind sweeps frigid and penetrating. 
Nowhere along the China coast nor the line of 
_the Yellow Sea are the blasts more piercing than 
across this gateway to Shanghai — nowhere are 
fogs more hazardous and dense, or navigation. 
more perilous than among the heedless native 
craft that at times appear to be bent on self- 
destruction, gliding exasperatingly across the 
bows of ocean liners who are charged with their 
protection. Yet, when the tiny boats of Admiral 
.Stark’s small fleet, weather-beaten, homeless 
wanderers of the seven seas, steamed down from 
Korea through the cold, Decembermists and 
biting wind and snow, the yellow waters of the 
Whangpoo were breaking on golden sands. 

_ Shanghai has been the good Samaritan to 
refugees of every nation since the days when fleet- 
sailing craft raced over the Pacific, returning 
around the Horn to the New England coast with 
luxurious freights from the Orient —a refuge for . 
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the Greek, the Turk, and his sworn foe the 
Armenian — Roumanian, South American — fugi- 
tives from every clime, and Anglo-Saxon remit- 
tance men— pursued and pursuer have all tarried 
for a spell as the wheel of fickle fortune turned on 
to determine their destiny — Chinese political 
exiles finding a retreat of reasonable safety in the 
Settlement — until its cosmopolitan population 
has come to resemble the atmosphere of Port 
Said — the melting pot of the universe. The 
foreign population had doubled since the Great 
War, while the native element appears to have 
increased tenfold. In sections of the city formerly 
occupied by Chinese of mediocre class, hundreds 
of Russian families eke out an existence of the 
most meager description, handicapped as they 
_are by a language little understood outside the 
country from which they have been exiled. 
Streets that were exclusively Chinese shops, with 
very occasionally a Japanese tienda, display hong 
names in which Russian predominates. The icon 
replaces the star and crescent of the Mohammedan 
and the joss stick of the Buddhist. The barber, 
the baker, the candlestick maker, the restauranteur 
and lodging-house keeper, tailors, newsboys, ragged 
and bearded, solicit trade for their wares in the 
Slavic tongue. Only the ricksha puller’s em- 
ployment has escaped invasion. 
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It seems incredible that these helpless folks 
are descendants from the race who cast off the 
yoke of the Mohammedan Tartars—nor can we 
- easily forget that it was the Russian troops who 
drew from the French front the advancing German 
hordes so consequential in the first battle of the 
Marne, whatever unkind Nemesis may have in 
after years overtaken them. 

The scorching days of August brought the 
announcement of complete mobilization of the 
army that was to decide the destiny of millions 
from the Black. Sea to the Baltic and from 
Petrograd to the far-off Bureinsk Mountains. 
The defeat of General Rennenkamp at Tannenberg 
was insufficient to cast a lasting shadow across 
the rainbow of optimism with which the Allies 
had endowed East Prussia. From harvest time 
until the snows fell on the plains of Galicia, 
soldiers of the Little White Father fought and fell 
before Lemberg and Tarnow. With the approach 
of Christmas the echo of their guns resounded in 
Cracow, so near were they to that coveted city on 
the Vistula. 
| There is an old Moorish legend. that the 
_world is supported on the horns of a mighty bull, 
and that earth tremors are signs that Taurus is 
. adjusting his burden. 

Youth has its compensation — the compensa- 
tion of longer years in which Time may heal its 
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wounds and from its silvery brow pluck the white 
hairs of sobriety. It was not altogether of the 
past that Louba and her playmate conversed 
under the moon of Liping Road. A black and 
hideous memory was the unhappiness that had 
trailed like a great impending storm cloud from 
the time they had fled, in the face of threats and 
imminent danger, by aéroplane to Helsingfors; 

from Finland to Kiev— Kiev, the ancient home of 
the bold vikings, Dir and Askold, famed in 
folklore and saga— parents of Russia when 
legend and mythology were young— Kiev, domain 
of Olga, city where Vladmir the fair made merry 
with his knights of the round table. To this city 
of antiquity with its Byzantium pomp had come 
Christianity in the days of Yoroslof the Wise. 
These exiled children had wandered on the high 
banks of the Dnieper, where warriors had mar- 
shaled their troops in bygone centuries; while 
below, the majestic river flowed as broad and 
peaceful and beautiful as when Oleg had sailed 
away on its proud bosom into the heart of 
Byzantium to conquer the haughty queen of the 
Bosporus. Folklore had woven its fascinating 
tentacles around Kiev. In the shady streets its 
secrets of old were whispered by the children. It 
was the most delightful of all the pleasant places in 
which their restless caravan had lingered. Then 
the Germans left the Ukraine and the Bolsheviks 
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occupied it, introducing the policy of frightfulness; 
_as was their wont; followed the escape to the 
Don and the temporary protection of General 
Dennekin’s army; again the accursed foe ap- 
peared, driving the troops of the courageous 
commander to the Crimea —again the menace 
appeared on the horizon—again the helpless 
wanderers took flight. Rolling together such 
belongings as they could carry they proceeded 
down the Caspian into Persian waters, finding a 
friendly protector in the British. Followed a long 
trek — two hundred miles to Kashvin. Here the 
tired mother of Louba, too exhausted to continue 
the endless peregrination, found a resting place 
under a small wooden cross by the roadside. 

Still the band of footsore pilgrims must 
press on — now from Bagdad to Kut-el-Amara 
where General Townsend’s army so long and 
courageously held out before their final capture 
and imprisonment in the fortress at Constan- 
tinople where they received the first news of the 
Armistice. From Kut to Basra in a conjested 
hospital ship— Basra, the city of a thousand 
delights, famed of Sinbad the Sailor. 

To these imexperienced children of pro- 
 -vincialism it meant nothing that so long ago as 
_ threescore years Ignatiev had persuaded a Chinese . 
emperor to cede to their mother country The 
Primorsk Province, including the peninsula on 
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which is now the city of Vladivostok — ‘‘ domi- 
nator of the east’’— in reciprocation of ‘‘ the 
protecting guardianship of Russia against widen- 
ing spheres of influence.’’ They only knew that 
they were very happy when their land and the 
land of their ancestors was administered by the 
Little White Father; and that with the removal 
of the ruling hand they had become a herd of 
helpless wanderers groping in the wilderness like 
the children of Israel — but unlike the children of 
Israel with ‘‘a cloud by day, a pillar of fire by 
night,” to guide them. With the Tartars of the 
Altai they could almost believe the Deity to be 
an old man in the uniform of a Russian officer of 
dragoons, observing through the eye of the sun 
the temperament of the children of the earth, and 
from his deep recesses in the invisible heights, 
deciding the destiny of the race. 

So these two had met again after many 
vicissitudes. They walked to the Point because 
it was a perfect night—a perfect night, when 
youth must stroll under starry skies, and when 
the splashing waves breathe tales of adventure 
and daring heroes and romance. The rippling 
waters of the Whangpoo lapped softly against 
the rotting pier of Liping Road and gently 
swished over the clean pebbles of the retaining 
wall, purring with the smooth cadence of a 
singing samovar or autumn winds rustling in 
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the -oak leaves — the rhythm of a summer breeze 
in a field of ripening grain when fairies whis- 
per in the nodding heads—a night to dream 
and hope. 

One by one the river steamers drew away 
from their anchorage and began their tedious 
journey up the Yangtze. The flickering lights 
of sampans twinkled far out on the eddying 
breast of the stream, like stars that had floated 
down as snowflakes fall and. still continued to 
gleam. The tiny craft that bore them tossed 
and pitched in the wake of their larger 
brothers, whose dark forms loomed against the 
horizon for a brief time, then gradually dis- 
appeared into the night. Off Nantao Bund the 
forest of bare pine masts of native boats at 
anchor resembled a young wood through which a 
raging fire has briskly swept, leaving it gaunt and 
lifeless as an assembly of resurrected skeletons. 
As children we were told that the walls have 
ears — here there is no myth in the sampans 
having eyes. The occasional rasping shout of an 
oarsman pierced the air, and died away as the 
receding tide carried him along toward. the 
destination of his nocturnal wanderings. On 
Liping Road there was solitude, and summer, and _ 
romance. | , | 

‘¢ And when these tedious days of waiting are 
over, my Louba, we. shall be in America together, 
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you and I. You shall have another cottage like 
the home in Slavonskoff, with roses climbing over 
the windows— a house that will protect you from 
snow and cold and the horrible Bolsheviks. The 
frocks I shall buy you will make you seem even 
more queenly than you appear to me now — for in 
my eyes you are perfection in spite of your stock- 
ingless feet and your peasant kokoshnik and 
shabby sarafane. Inour happinesswe shal! remem- 
ber only with sympathy those who bartered our 
birthright in the days of the czar and classed the 
peasantry — your people and mine, the champions | 
of the soil—as herds of unfeeling cattle. We 
shall remember with pity and tenderness those 
devoid of mentality in the stressful days who 
thoughtlessly subjected the deserving to suspicion 
and distrust. In compassion we must forgive 
them all when we are in America together, where 
food is so plentiful that they send it without 
compensation to feed Russia’s starving poor. 
Maybe we, too, may have sufficient to send food 
to the needy and to aid in the regeneration of our 
stricken country —a people led to their own 
destruction as certainly as the lure of the Lorelei 
in the folklore of the Saxons and the Sorceress 
Gorge that enthralls the sailor people of the 
Yangtze. It is [a long, long promise, but in time | 
all things must come to the patient and the faith- 
ful. You will wait for me — you will not grieve 
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when to-morrow my ship goes, as these river craft 
are passing to-night, down the Whangpoo —”’ 

‘‘ Raoul — look! The moon! It is the moon 
of old Russia — the only friend we have from our 
old country and Slavonskoff —I shall wait for 
you as long as the moon continues to shine on 
autumn harvests. In the vocabulary of our 
ancestors there is a word our rabid people seem 
to have forgotten — ‘‘ ramzaak’’ —something vast 
and broad and of inconceivable dimensions — a 
greatness that cannot be eliminated by the hand 
of mortal. In the moon above us from the high 
heavens the spirit of the Little White Father has 
sanctified our pledge on Liping Road. 
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THE GRIEF OF AH NAM 
KK te have the Chinese Pandora, is alleged 


to have melted five stones to repair the 
heavens, and to have made a _ highly 
‘successful job of it, as evidenced by the Silver 
River — the Milky Way — which indicates where 
the mending was done. When Kwa-kwa realized 
that unless he got busy the celestial dome was 
going to eternal smash, he rallied the emergency 
crew — and forthwith the thing was accomplished. 

On this particular morning Ah Nam, the 
.cook, was envious of the expert mender. An 
early shower had delayed his journey to the local 
market until the last possible moment, and great 
haste had been necessary to reach the base of - 
supplies and arrive back with the eae for 
the master’s morning meal. 

The “boy” was nowhere in sight, and was in 
all probability drawing the master’s bath and 
arranging the day’s apparel, though strangely, 
there was no sound from the top-side chambers of 
foreign boots or satin slippers: on the polished 
floors, and no voice of sonorous instructions from 
the great man himself. 

Der-ling, the amah, was carefully removing 
beboe stains and every deposit of grime made by 
the fingers . neighboring amahs on the master’s — 
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mahjong counters preparatory to replacing them 
before they were required, at the same time 
displaying a beatific smile over a profitable 
evening. 

Sung-fun, the coolie and jack-of-all- trades, 
was scrubbing the back stoop steps. He had 
carelessly neglected to remove a pool of soapy 
lather from the top board, with the resulting 
catastrophe of precipitating Ah Nam halfway 
across the kitchen floor and depositing him in a 
posture anything but graceful amongst his recent 
acquisitions from the market. His shriek of 
mirth at the cook’s misfortune — which started 
out lustily enough— abruptly trailed into the 
opening notes of a yokel song about a tailor from 
Wusih who went to Peking to visit his sweet- 
heart, but upon reaching the presence of the 
blessed damsel, was ‘too bashful to unbosom his 
bleeding heart, and asked her to sew a patch on 
his torn coatinstead. A glance from the prostrate 
Ah Nam had brought about the inspiration to 
the minstrel soloist. 

Sung-fun, perceiving that he was in some 
inexplicable manner associated with the dis- 
pleasure of the autocrat of the breakfast table, at 
that moment remembered injunctions about a 
daily promenade with the collie, and vanished 
with lightning speed around a corner. The 
facetious amah smothered a retort about wine 
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being a discoverer of secrets and people getting 
their deserts for buying inferior fish three days 
running, although debiting the servants, whose 
food it was, for the cost of proper, cast a cynical 
eye in the direction of the fallen hero and retained 
a dignified silence. 

Regaining his feet, the crestfallen cook 
hastily collected his miscellaneous contributions 
to chaos and began a speedy inventory of the 
pantry stores. Through the years that he had 
been in the service of this master, breakfast had 
consisted of eggs with a rasher of bacon — not 
once had master demanded them scrambled. It 
was a menu as regular and unvarying as the gin 
and bitters before the evening meal. Apparently 
that. master was totally ignorant of breakfast 
foods so far as concerned variety — certainly he 
was unfamiliar with the products of Battle Creek 
and a stranger to the merits of Highland porridge. 
What, then, could be substituted for eggs with a 
rasher of bacon? Ask Kwa-kwa, the mender of 
the heavens above! 

; Frantically, Ah Nam rushed to his nearest 
neighbor, but the master of the establishment, 
being an early riser, had gone for his morning 
gallop along the Rubicon, and Dong Tsok-ze had 
departed for the market from which Ah Nam had 
so recently and so disastrously returned, trusting 
no one but his. august self with the keys of the 
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cookhouse locker. Breathless, Ah Nam returned | 
to the scene of his misfortune. There was yet 
the coolie to be appealed to, who might be 
persuaded to make haste to a still more distant 
friend and save the day — but the coolie was by 
this time engrossed in tossing sticks for King Tut 
to chase, quite half a mile away. Petitioning the 
amah, a slow, deliberate dame of uncertain 
summers, whose bound feet were her only remain- 
ing link with romance and traditional glory, was 
equally hopeless. She would, in any event, have 
informed him that her business “‘ was not cook 
pidgin.” . | 

Cold beads of perspiration stood out on the 
brow of Ah Nam. Such catastrophe was greater 
than mortal should be called upon to bear — and 
that it should occur within two days of Chinese 
New Year when all foreign masters are easily 
imposed upon! It was a thrice-cursed calamity! 
Such malediction at this propitious time could 
only emphasize that he had merited a visitation 
from an angry deity whose reports are obtained 
from the kitchen god watching over the evil and 
good of the household — deciding honors for the 
filial and deserving, and punishments for the 
unworthy. What, then, had been his _ short- 
comings throughout the year? Nothing — well — 
that is—hardly anything worth mentioning — 
certainly not worth entering in the score of 
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demerits. Of course, he had helped the “ boy ” 
unravel monograms from his master’s shirts and 
sold the silken garments to a friend — but the 
foreign master had never missed them and, 
besides, he had plenty more; in any event, he was 
a foreigner, so the gods could scarcely be expected 
to take into account items not enumerated in 
their own language. Now and again he had 
bought cheap whisky at the comprador’s and 
transferred it to bottles bearing the approved 
label, but that, he argued, was only saving money 
that would have otherwise been wasted, since 
master’s friends could not discriminate after the 
first half dozen. Occasionally he had bought 
small fish and charged for big ones, which in all 
reckoning should be deemed an act of merit, 
since gluttony is condemned in the teaching of 
the Great Awakener— but a slight error had 
occurred in this transaction, rendering its future 
application an impossibility. The underlings 
were of the common herd and unschooled in the 
niceties of submissive philosophy. They had 
raised a most outrageous how! upon being charged 
with large fish and served with minnows, despite 
Ah Nam’s dissertation upon the superior quality 
of the purchase. The old Buddha of an amah, 
whose position in the household was as fixed as 
the everlasting hills, had been the leading spirit 
in the denunciation. From that day forth he 
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‘evil eye had followed him. Surely this old 
dragon was in some way. at the bottom of this 
latest misfortune. Her look, when he slipped on 
the soapy floor, as much as said, ‘“‘ The goblins’ll 
get you if you don’t watch out.” 

Whatever his faults throughout the year — 
and Ah Nam was ready to admit they were 
many — he excused by the knowledge that others 
with equal.opportunity for doing evil had com- 
mitted worse — which self-exoneration still left 
unsolved the matter of an angry master’s break- 
fast. In Japan it would have been an occasion 
for hara-kiri. Near death, or death itself, was 
his only salvation — but since, in spite of all, life 
still seemed faintly hopeful, Ah Nam recalled the 
master’s kindness to the old gardener when he lay 
ill of a broken leg, and decided that near death 
might accomplish sufficient consideration to war- 
rant the deception. | 

Ah Nam staggered to the table and placed 
the market basket upon it. He groaned patheti- 
cally and held his head between his hands. The 
amah glanced at him out of the corner of her eye, 
but gave no sign. He sank into a heap on the 
kitchen floor. The terrifying groans continued. 
A torture chamber could have produced nothing 
more pitiful if sounds were any criterion. 

Sung-fun, having decided that the poor collie 
must be quite tired out, and himself feeling the 
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need for light refreshment, strolled back, and 
peering through the kitchen window, saw the 
cook collapse in indescribable agony, pleading as 
he did so, *‘ Fetch master — I die — I die —’’ 

‘‘He’s dying all right,” said Sung-fun to 
himself. <‘‘ This looks like cholera or something 
where the fool foreigners come around with 
brooms and buckets and lots of whitewash. Now , 
all those pretty cakes he baked yesterday will 
have to be thrown away”; so, in the interest of 
economy he helped himself to the contents of the 
cooky jar while the unprotesting invalid, in 
self-imposed silence, writhingly witnessed the 
vandalism. | | 

~The amah rolled the mahjong counters in a 
bundle of mending and toddled into an adjoining 
room. The coolie, still greedily devouring’ his 
ill-gotten loot, slouched out of the kitchen, while 
the cook almost burst in retaining his pose of 
semiconsciousness. It was a crucial test. He 
was not aware that the number one boy had that 
morning anticipated the coming holidays and 
staged a funeral of his second mother away over 
in Pootung, so that at best it was a makeshift 
crew in charge of his master’s household. 

In vain Ah Nam disported himself through 
all the contortions of a dying gladiator ; but sham- 
ming is a poor investment without an audience, 
and when Ah Nam realized that he was the weet’ | 
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show, including the spectators, his recovery was 
remarkable for its rapidity and thoroughness. It 
was long past the master’s breakfast hour; still 
no sound emanated from the mysterious upper 
chambers where cooks never— well, hardly ever— 
venture. | 
The silence was becoming appalling. 
Stealthily he ascended the stairs and pushed open 
the door of the master’s sleeping quarters. Noone 
had occupied them during the night. This, then, 
was the revenge of the canaille — he had lost face 
among the lower than the turtle. 

While his pudgy nose wriggled in glee, the 
impish voice of Sung-fun chirped up from the — 
cookhouse : 
: ‘‘ Master have go Ningpo-side — come back 

Friday.” | 
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| AZY Americanos were taking their -siestas 
| in cool, swinging hammocks— those garish, 
conspicuous red and yellow importations 
that adorn the porches of God’s Own Country 
from Fundy to San Diego, from the hour of the 
- first budding maple to the rustling of withered 
oak leaves'in the autumn frost. The noonday 
sun glared down in sizzling brilliance on long, 
dusty roads where languid, sluggish hens lay 
~ unmolested, panting in the sweltering hot sands — 
sands gleaming and scintillating. Palomas dozed, 
too enervated to coo, beneath sloping eaves of 
nipa. Buticas audaciously slumbered in the open 
where sudden extinction would have been their 
certain fate on less propitious occasions. Bright- 
winged mariposas paused without fear of attack 
In the restful shade of broad, drooping bananas, 
bending under its cluster of ripening fruit. Nota 
leaf stirred — not a breath of wind relieved the 
tenseness of the merciless heat. No wandering 
fairy passed that way, beating her soothing wings 
to zephyr caresses in the oppressive, tropical 
atmosphere. The sky was as though a cloud had 
never been—an inverted cerulean bowl that 
blended its vibrant edge with the green horizon. 
All nature seemed to synchronize in a conspiracy 
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for slumber while the sun tarried on the meridian. 


. Silenced were the shrill screams of cicadas in the 


drooping acacia leaves — hushed the chatter of 
sparrows under the heavy hibiscus hedges. For 
once the champion of the arena was content to 
rest for a time upon his laurels surrounded by his 
feathered seraglio, as mute and taciturn and list- 
less as himself. Even the ever-wakeful mosquito 
had retired to husband his energy for the less 
enervating twilight hour.. Hot, glistening roads 
reflected the burning heat of the April sun. 
Mongrel wonks no longer slumbered in the torrid 


pathways. The city slept—as nearly as it is 
possible for a sweltering city to acquire that — 


blissful condition with Old Sol glaring directly 
overhead and no friendly cloud to modify his 
assiduous attentions. 

‘‘ Qomph-creak —oomph-creak”’ — faintly the 
‘whining sound was borne as in a dream to my 
almost insensible ears, then perceptibly closer. 
Louder it came along the dusty road, until far 
down, on the shady side, approached an appari- 
tion — two immense, cloth-covered bundles con- 
nected by a bamboo pole, the propelling motive a 
pair of bare, yellow legs. 

‘“‘Oomph-creak — oomph-creak’’ —nearer the 
object came, pausing at my doorstep. A yellow 
face, grinning, perspiring, peered over the forward 
bundle. A black queue was wound into a tight 
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knot on the back of his head. A black fan with 
gold characters in Chinese protruded from the 
neck of his collarless blouse. It appeared to me, 

that with one motion he deposited the bundles 

earefully at my feet, let fall the thin black queue, 
its length further enhanced by a deftly woven 
cord, rescued the fan and put it in operation. 
With the timid hesitation of a child, a voice 
was addressing me. 

“‘ Mississie— my b’long Li Jo-san— you 
wantchee glas clot’? — velly nice glas clot’ — can 
pay look-see — b’long ploper number one piece — 

_velly good, mississie’”’; to be greeted by my 
drowsy response: ‘‘No wantchee — too muchee 
_ bobbery — no wantchee.”’ 

Crestfallen? Not at all. His long-nailed, 
tapering yellow fingers patted the shining white 
cloth admiringly, caressing it as a mother strokes 
the head of an only child. For personal attraction 
my caller left much to be desired ; as a salesman 

_ his persistence was admirable. 

‘‘ Mississie, b’long number one piece glas 
clot’ — my have catch Canton-side — Canton glas 
clot’ all time b’long number one all same ploper — 
s’pose you wantchee — six peso can do — velly 

, cheap — last time plice.” : 
“No  wantchee— maskee price — maskee 
number one -— all thing maskee — no wantchee.”’ 
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‘‘ Mississie — b’long number one piece —- 
mississie, you talkee how much can pay —.velly 
good Canton glas clot’ — before time you no have 
buy — first time velly good plice — mississie — 
just now how much you pay?” 

My first impulse was anger at the unseemly 
interruption of the time-honored siesta. It is so 
easy to acquire the customs of the Orient — those 
customs which encourage indolence and comfort — 
but my resentment was vanquished by the smile 
on that tired yellow face, so complacently await- 
ing my decision. All the patience in the world 
was portrayed in the countenance of the little 
man before me — slant eyes, yellow, pitted with 
smallpox scars, there was some charm about the 
-small, squinty Cantonese that filled me with 
curiosity to detain him, and to barter with him 
for the miscellaneous articles composing his stock 
in trade. Miscellaneous indeed! White and blue 
embroidered grass cloth from the Kwang prov- 
inces; silks from Shantung; a few lacquered 
boxes from Foochow ; Maltese laces manufactured 
in Ceylon; English machine thread; handkerchiefs; 
Valenciennes laces; socks; entre-deux ; lingerie ; 
insertions ; pins; needles ; and camisas for nitios — 
an endless catalogue of small necessities were 
assembled in those precious’ packs, and as he 
spread them out before my wondering gaze my 
marvel was that one small man could carry such 
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@ burden and on such a day. My admiration 
grew. My resistance was weakening, since it’ was 
apparent that my visitor was determined upon 
securing a customer for his enticing wares. 

‘Two dollars,” I offered, the concession 
resulting in a renewal of the siege. 

“* How fashion! No can do two dollar, mis- 
sissie —lose money. My talkee —s’pose you 
wantchee pay fi’ dollar, can do—velly cheap plice.”’ 

‘Two dollars — dos pesos — no mas.” 

, ‘““ Mississie, s’pose you wantchee pay four — 
dollar fifty cent can do— last time plice, mississie.” 

_ No wantchee grass cloth. You wantchee 
two. pesos, can do; no wantchee two pesos, 
maskee.”’ 

To my relief the conversation came to an 
abrupt end. My caller neatly arranged his com- 
modities preparing to depart. At the steps 
he hesitated, meeting a glance of guilt, and 
sympathy perhaps —anyhow, something that 
revived his hopes. Once his acute commercial 
instinct prompted another bid. 

‘‘ Mississie — last time plice, how much you 
pay ? > 33. 

“<“Two pesos fifty centavos.” 

‘‘How fashion, mississie — dos pesos media, 
no can. Have cost fi’ pesos Canton-side.”’ i 
That was the magic word—that supple- 

menting my original offer by half a peso. It had 
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the animating effect of sunrise in a tropical 
jungle. The bargaining began afresh, but no 
_ further concession on my part being forthcoming, 
again my slant-eyed friend retraced his footsteps 
to the glaring road, his goods packed with the 
care and methodical precision of jewels prepared 
- for an indefinite sojourn in some sacred vault. 
The bundles were adjusted and affixed to the 
bamboo pole. A slippered foot descended the 
veranda steps. Sandwiched between two bulky 
packs he seemed a burro — those patient beasts 
we associate with prospectors’ equipment and the 
diminutive quadrupeds that plod wearily through 
Nankow Pass where camel trek by the great, gray 
Tartar Wall. Reflecting. on his energy in the 
terrific heat, my sympathies went out to the owner 
of the thin, yellow legs that set out with their 
burden down the scorching road. My optimism 
was short-lived. Startling me from my semi- — 
consciousness a voice demanded: 

‘‘ Mississie, last time plice, how much you 
pay — velly fine number one piecee Canton-side 
glas clot’.”’ 

‘“‘ Dos pesos media,” I answered. My pa- 
tience was nearing the point of exasperation. 

‘< All lite — can do,” replied the visitor, and 
for two and a half silver dollars inscribed with 
the eagle and cobra of the Republic of Mexico I 
became the owner of an article I did not need — 
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a length of grass cloth that the vender assured 
me was straight from the looms of the Celestial 
Empire, as in earlier days the pack peddler’s 
linens had all been. made on the hand looms | 
of a mother and sister in Dublin—and ad- 
miration for a salesman who could determine 
so accurately the psychological moment for 
closing a bargain. 

That April siesta hour was my first encounter . 
with that knotted little bunch of persistence, but 
as months went by I learned to look for his © 


stooped back and grinning face and his great, _ 


neat packages of essentials so conveniently 
delivered without the exhaustive hours required 
to locate them in the tiny Chinese shops of the 
Rosario. It was the beginning of a long ac- 
quaintance. AsI looked upon Li Jo-san as the 
supplier of my trifling wants, he considered me as 
one of his regular customers, taking orders for 
articles I could never have found, though by 
some mysterious means he ‘managed to: procure 
them. Linens, hairpins, pitas, choice embroid- 
eries, chinelas — all found their way to my abode 
through the same channel, and in these numerous 
meetings it is not surprising that personal 
glimpses came to light in the life of my faithful 
- merchant. I grew to expect, at regular intervals, 
the yellow face sandwiched between its gigantic 
bundles, and to appreciate the miscellaneous 
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trifles so conveniently placed at my disposal with 
the minimum of effort to the consumer, to whom 
shopping in Manila in those days of yore, was 
fraught with much discomfort. 

The periodical visits of my alien friend with 
his ‘‘ spices of Araby ’’ reminded me of my child- 
hood days when the sons of Erin tramped to and 
fro over rural America and were honored guests 
on isolated farms where visitors from across the 
seas were few. Poor though they were and 
meager their supplies, embellished with romance 
that might have been, they came as messengers 
‘from the outside world, and through the eyes of 
Patrick O’Grady the peddler, we children saw 
visions of lands far off — of distant emerald isles 
beyond seas of: enchantment — of looms where 
silks of gorgeous hues were woven, and flowery 
dells where fairy folk came whispering together in 
the summer twilight until the fireflies twinkling 
in the marshes peopled the dismal places with 
_ sprites and fantasies and things more wonderful 
than the magic of Arabian nights. Regretfully 
we watched our fairy prince depart until he 
vanished from view around the bend in the old 
country road, while the morning dew still lingered 
on the nodding clover, leaving in our fertile 
brains a memory that made pleasant many a 
tedious day, sowing good cheer as Johnny Apple- 
seed had planted fruit seedlings through the 
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forests of New England in his years of benevolent 
wanderings. 

Sometimes it was a swarthy Armenian = 
sheltered by our fireside, and while the rain came 
drearily pattering down, regaled. our youthful 
fancies with wondrous tales of caravans and 
caliphs before whose mighty thrall the fascinating 
Red Man of the western plains paled into insig- 
nificance, and our truant hearts went straying 
across desert sands and oases, dozing at night 
under starry skies, lulled to rest by. the soft 
flapping of tents and the monotonous breathing 
of camel herds, and white-robed figures bowing 
low to Mecca — alluring as the mysterious sea to 
the children of the ages were these travelers who 
plodded across our charitable land — but to us 
they seemed like flitting birds of paradise across 
‘our dull existence. 

The yellow face of my Celestial guest who 
revived the illusions of childhood days seemed 
cheerful always, but never too well fed — a trifle 
pinched — and at my doorway it streamed with 
perspiration, as I bargained for the small acces- 
sories of a. housewife’s sewing basket. 7 

It was many months after, that Li Jo-san . 
announced with a joyous note in his thin voice that 
he had now become the proprietor of a store in 
the Rosario — that quarter of Manila in which all 
Chinese, however humble, aspire to Pos a shop.. 
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The fraternity of the old world is there combined 
with the moderate comforts of the new—an 
epoch-defining class distinction in a community 
where ‘ all men were created equal.’” Types were 
intensely interesting in those days. This one, in 
particular, was an enigma. It was characteristic 
of his kind that only then, when he felt that he 
had reached a station worthy of his efforts, did 
he confide to me the greatest of his life’s secrets— 
he had crossed the China Sea with Dewey. His 
memory was unfailing. It was a gorgeous Sunday 
morning in May when they steamed in amongst 
the array of Admiral Montojo’s fleet, drab and 
gray as their own— past the sentinel guns of 
Corregidor and the sleepy watch on El Fraile and 
the battery of Punta Sangley — the Union Jack a 
friendly escort in the hostile bay and the hori- 
zontal bars of another alien craft menacingly 
near-—in an incredibly short time, seeing the 
conquering Stars and Stripes replacing the Orange 
and Scarlet’ of Castile on the vanquished men of: 
war and Fort Cavite. Those were stirring days 
that called for blood and brawn, for courage and 
resolution. The great commander returned to 
his distant home where Chinese, however faithful, 
may not follow, though gladly would Li Jo-san 
have accompanied his hero to certain death at the. 
end of the earth. Failing to bask in the presence 
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of the living idol, his nearest substitute, a litho- 
graph of the iflustrious sailor, kept watch over the 
Rosario trenda. 

Having once put his shoulder to the wheel, 
there was no turning back. Li Jo-san, with his 
small savings, purchased some of the merchandise 
of his country and miscellaneous articles of local 
production, rented an unimposing booth, and set 
about improving his English vocabulary and learn- 
ing the language of the country of his: adoption. 
With his improvement in the former I suspected 
that he had made the most of much bartering. 
His tienda became a beehive of industry on days 
when Uncle Sam distributed his bounty to the 
boys in khaki. When times were dull and the 
sleepy population were avoiding the scorching | 
avenues of traffic, he put up the shutters of the 
tienda, since no probable sales were to be expected 
from that source, and essayed forth to garner such 
business as might be secured from the stay-at- 
home community at their own doorway. 

The tienda prospered. He permitted himself 
the luxury of a nomenclature more in keeping with | 
his surroundings, complying with the suggestion 
of the Binondo padre, who was a kindly old man 
and frequently dropped in to pass the time of day 
and speak a word of greeting and encouragement — 
to cheer the amiable alien. Henceforth Manila 
-knew him as Mariano Li. A silken gown replaced 
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the cotton blouse of modest blue. A crucifix was 
substituted for the Great Awakener. 

How they creep into one’s heart — these 
dusky, soft-eyed daughters of the tropics! The 
daintiest of senoritas was Dolores Buencamino, 
her straight hair brushed to the sheen of a raven’s 
wing —a starched payuelo of wonderful fineness 
as only her own country could weave — skirt 
looped in a coquettish way, and a neat white 
bodice embroidered with the coffee blossoms of 
Mayon — the pitter-pattering of bare feet in and 
out of the tienda — until Mariano Li came to 
listen for the musical voice that timidly asked for 
a packet of Hebra or a portion of betel nut — 
and finally coyly demanding a pair of flashy chine- 
las — the first she had ever possessed —- counting 
out copper by copper, the price of the little red 
slippers. She hugged them to her bosom as chil- 
dren prize a treasure —a treasure long desired. 
He gave her, on parting, .a bowl of those sweet- 
scented Chinese lilies that find their way into 
every corner of the world known to Celestials, and 
permeate the air with their heavy, redolent fra- 
grance. 

It seemed but written in the great “ Yik 
King”’ that Dolores should be preparing his rice in 
the small room he occupied above the shop, singing 
as her dextrous fingers stitched his spotless 

camesas and delicately mended the silken robe. 
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It was typical of Dolores: that a ‘cadena‘de amor 
be showered its pink blossoms over the tienda 
roo 
Then came a happy. évent, too vondevtiil to. 
be true — Pak-ling. A son could scarcely have 
_been more welcome. 
| From the hour of her coming she. Broueht 
prosperity and unbounded joy. Her baby laughter 
was a stream of golden bubbles filling the air with 
happiness. Life was sweet in the pleasant land 
of Rizal. The tienda gave way to an establish- 
ment of magnificent proportions. The. name of 
Mariano Li, the merchant prince, became a house- 
hold word, not only on the Rosario, but ‘in prov- 
inces where foreigners came and went. In busy 
thoroughfares and.in lonely burrios the name of 
the successful tradesman was one to conjure with. 
Americans were kind. Their prejudices: against 
the yellow man were few. They were lavish in 
their expenditures and luxuriant in their extrava- 
gant selections. With the increasing investment 
of American capital, just so steadily in. proportion 
grew the substance of the house of Mariano Li. 
- Now it was a beautiful home on the Pasig 
where a fountain dissipated its cooling spray in 
the shade of magnificent palms and . breeze-swept 
salas — surroundings that seemed.too splendid to | 
be true. It was spanning a dark abyss :to recall 
the days when he had been: a ‘hawker on the 
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Hongkong roads — just one of the thousands of 
insignificant Canton coolies wandering up the 
Peak Road and Pak-fu-lum carrying paltry 
sundries to the cookhouse doors of his com- 
patriots — edibles not mentioned now in the list of 
esculent dainties set before such honored guests 
as were welcomed to the house of a common man 
who had risen to such prominence in the source 
of two short decades — a long cry from the days 
when his countrymen had been sacrificed to race 
hatred in the Parian—a long, long road traversed 
since his piratical ancestor, Li Ma-hong, had 
laughed to scorn the wild typhoon in the land 
where the dragon flew and the Paranaque beach 
was strewn with blood of old Cathay. On the 
shore where Siaco led his troops to ignominious 
defeat he could now boast landed possessions, and 
ships that no longer waited to be wafted on the 
March monsoon, with few exceptions, bore his 
name on the manifest. 

Mariano sometimes reflected on these rela- 
tives of his, distantly removed, who roamed in 
the custom of their province from Baguio to 
Linguyan or anywhere else their childish hearts 
desired, clad only in a bow and arrow and a 
G-string. Over the rugged Benguet trails they 
wandered free as their mountain air, tawny and 
brown and muscular as the coolies from whose 
paternal ancestors they had descended. He had 
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seen the attempted metamorphosis by Occidentals 
of these children of the highlands. Fresh from the 
shore where Miss Columbia swathes herself in 
Grecian robes (long before the modern flapper and 
the flapper’s grandmamma reveled in sanitary knee | 
_ lengths and galoshes) a bevy of modest maidens 
came to teach the rule of three, and impress upon 
the ignorant aborigines the advantages of devour- 
ing the corpses of pigs as a substitute for the 
_ corpses of dogs — an incomprehensible distinction 
for those of discriminating etiquette — and to per- 
suade the thirsters after knowledge to adopt 
a less comfortable mode of raiment, since any- 
thing so indubitably suitable to the climate as a 
G-string could not possibly be fit and proper. 
Furthermore, the pictures of these hillmen had 
permeated into the far-off country where the 
types had been labeled as headhunters, which 
they were; and as semi-savages, which constitutes 
no libel applied to individual cases in. almost any 
country — but the politicos were making an 
appeal to the government of the far-off country 
for independence, taking the stand that the 
insular population was unanimously qualified for 
the right of franchise, resenting the appearance of 
nude folks swooping down into the city by the 
Pasig where all could see and secure snapshots, in 
spite of legislation to the contrary; hence the 
famous. decree went. forth that each and every 
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mother’s son amongst these denizens of the hills 
must acquire a nether garment known as trousers. 
They did, as Mariano remembered. They bought 
the trousers, but the hill tribes wandered down 
the shady trails from their pine-clad mountain 
peaks to the villages and provincial towns and 
even into the abode of the great Apo himself — 
with their trousers over their arms. 

‘‘ Civilization is great,’’? contemplated Ma- 
riano. ‘‘ Now these country cousins of mine are 
on the broad road to progress. They squat 
on their haunches and weave silly baskets worth 
a centavo or two, which they sell for a dollar 
or more to gullible tourists, while the irrigation 
ditches on the hillsides fill with silt and sand 
and baguio-washed bowlders, and rice no longer 
flourishes therein, waiting the hand of the planter. 
The camotes, which swarthy sefioritas lugged to 
local markets in baskets strapped to their backs, 
are not tender as they once were when savage 
ingenuity applied itself to the cultivation of food- 
stuffs for home consumption, before the existence 
of a benevolent government fostering grain im- 
portations from Burma and Saigon; hillmen were 
learning to fight with guns instead of ancient 
bolos — that brother of the Chinese chopper — 
and to smother in the screech of the gramophone 
the chant of the tribal war dance. Where once 
the white-winged bahow sent his challenge across 
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the Bua when the evening shades were deepening 
in the pines, the echo of a bugle called resonantly 
to the troops of the invader and the primitive 
stillness of the mountain night had passed away 
forever. 

With the passing years, old Mariano sighed 
that there would be no man heir to continue the 
thriving business when his sun was slanting to 
the west, as the shades of Meriveles bridge the 
Bay to ‘the Zapote when the summer day is 
done — that no descendant would remain to per- 
form the ceremonies at the tombs of his father 
in the valley of the Tiger and the Three Lambs. 
Pak-ling, the beautiful — Pak-ling the obedient, 
whose coming had been blessed by the bundle of 
ginseng suspended from the door and the appear- 
ance of a bat, which is the infallible heralder 
of happiness and longevity would one day — 
gratify this soul-felt longing. There were splendid 
young men from the Flowery Kingdom, in the 
Philippines— eligible, though certainly not worthy 
to espouse Pak-ling, the gorgeous meadow lark 
that rises with the sun and kisses through the 
misty morning veil the glittering, sparkling dew 
along the Pasig —- cherry-lipped Pak-ling, always 
with a merry lilt that radiated sunshine on the 
darkest days — Pak-ling would bring him grand- 
sons to fill a long-felt want. On his fingers he 
counted the youths he could encourage. Of them 
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all: he could only visualize Julio de los Reyes —- 

how utterly changed from the name of his father,. 
old man Tai Chuan — good old Tai Chuan who 
had amassed a millionaire rating through deals in 
Japanese coal, hardwood from the interior and 
southern islands, and Singapore teak — teak, the 
prized lumber of the cabinetmaker and the joy of 
the shipbuilder — so genuinely desired that nearly 
three: centuries before a Jolo sultan had trans- 
planted on his domain a forest of young trees 
laboriously imported from the mainland. Now 
Tai Chuan, the dealer in coal and lumber, was a 
thrifty banker and the staunchest friend of Ma- 
riano Li. Yes, Julio would do. The fathers 
discyssed it over many a bowl of birds’-nest soup 
and many a fragrant smoke. Contentment and 
peace reigned in the houses of Li and Tai. . 

Julio, who had from earliest recollection 
covetously adored Pak-ling, was jubilant — but 
as yet the marriage plans were a deep, dark secret 
from the prospective bride. These matters were 
discussed about, but not before, young ladies 
whose fate was in the balance, subject to the 
decisions of older heads and hearts unstabilized 
by flaccid sentiment. 

At the convent they called her Feliciana — 
Happiness. It little mattered what name was 
applied — she was so essentially sunshine personi- 
fied—so thoroughly the meadow lark of the 
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grainfields of Kwangtung when the golden 
sheaves were carried to the threshing. floor, cheer- 
ing the toilers from dawn until set of sun, soaring 
above the sordid drudgery and living im an. 
atmosphere where only celestial beings abide. 

Pak-ling’s years at the convent were lonely 
ones for Mariano Li, with occasional visits of 
pathetic brevity. Soon another would become her 
' companion to share her smiles and drape her 
flawless shoulders with embroidered pina. 

At last the eternity of waiting came to an 
end — the years of the long vigil were over. Pak- 
ling returned to the palace by the Pasig to preside 
once more at the table of her doting father and 
assume control of his household. The broad halls 
rang with the spirit of youth and cheerfulness, 
and the atmosphere of seclusion was dispelled in 
the laughter of the gay throngs who came to bask 
in the sunshine of Pak-ling. Objects of long- 
standing veneration disappeared from their accus- 
tomed niches. The gods he had surreptitiously 
made obeisance to when the day for their par- 
ticular reverence came around, were replaced by 
other peculiar idols that reminded Mariano of his 
boyhood temples in Kwangtung, only these 
pictures of Pak-ling’s selection were in the nature 
of a well-known -antilard advertisement, with a 
human instead of an ox carcass stretched on an 
upright rack, while the jolly old deities of his 
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earlier reeollection were fat, smiling, round-bellied 
old sinners, the merry twinkle in their eyes assur- 
ing that no matter how frivolous you might be- 
come there was no intention of giving the fuel 
trust an opportunity to benefit by your misde- 
meanors. However, if this were Pak-ling’s idea 
of education he offered no opposition to what- 
soever brought contentment to his one wee lamb. 
Still, she seemed none too happy. A look of 
perpetual restlessness was in her eyes— of restless- 
ness and expectation, as though waiting for some- 
thing that was not forthcoming. Gowns, jewels, 
and extravagant promises were equally uninterest- 
ing. Perhaps she was yearning for a home of her 
very own, as women will. If so, the time had 
arrived to acquaint her with the plans that had 
been devised for her future felicity. The time- 
honored custom of resorting to go-betweens could 
hardly be utilized so far from the place of its 
origin. Irksome as the task became, there was 
nothing left but straightforward discussion regard- 
ing the arrangement. He dreaded to look into 
the downcast eyes of his timid daughter when the 
indelicate subject was broached. Ah! Could he 
but call to life from the silent niche in Paco the 
raven-haired Dolores ! 

Mariano’s garden was fresh with the cleansing 
purity of an evening shower. In the fountain the 
goldfishes were leaping playfully, bathed in the 
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slanting sunlight. Long fronds of giant ferns 
drooped gracefully over the wall into the Pasig, 
_ where lazy cascos swayed gently with the ebbing 
tide. Great clusters of orchids drooped from 
overhanging branches. Dainty butterflies sipped 
nectar from the hearts of the sampaguita and 
fireflies twinkled dimly from the shadowy recesses 
of the ylang. Airily and as transparent as the 
butterflies themselves flitted radiant Pak-ling to 
greet her parent in the tropical bower where the 
dying rays of the summer day were lingering in 
the palms. She responded to his affectionate 
greeting — not quite so warmly as in the olden 
days of the tienda — and turned to pluck the 
petals of an open rose that ventured from a cluster 
of violetias. 

- Come sit by my side, my daughter,” said — 
the old man. “The time has come to speak to 
my little girl of serious things — of things Pak- 
ling must know.” 

YT wish you wouldn’ t call me Pak-ling,”’ 
she answered, petulantly. ‘‘ Feliciana is the name 
the sisters gave me. I greatly prefer ‘ Feliciana.’ 


. Girls aren’t named for meadow larks any 


more than they would be called Kalaw or 
Parroquette. You know, dad, you yourself 
elect to conceal your humble origin in the 
sobriquet of ‘Mariano.’ ” 
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So.that was how it was. That was what he 
had toiled and slaved and economized for, and 
paid those thousands of pesos—to enable a 
daughter to flaunt his name —a name he had 
acquired against his better judgment, to give 
prestige to his progeny in a foreign land. It was 
a cruel stab, like a dagger thrust piercing the old 
man’s heart— but this was not an opportune 
moment to wage verbal warfare with a hot-. 
headed maiden fresh from the influence of alien 
surroundings and grounded in customs foreign to 
_ the knowledge of the princely merchant. 

The sunset gun at Fort Santiago boomed 
over the Malecon, as the shadows lengthening 
across Cavite side chased the blue and gold and 
salmon from the sky, and the lingering sun 
dropped down behind the black, impenetrable 
Jungle of Bataan. It seemed that from the 
mystic box of Pandora, hope, too, had flown. 

‘‘ Pardon, my child. I did not suspect that 
you preferred a different name from the one 
I gave you, when, as a tiny tot, you had only me 
to cling to after your lovely mother departed 
on the back of a fiery dragon to be a guest 
on high. The name you prefer is that by which 
I shall in future address you. Pak-ling means 
light and joy — Feliciana means happiness, too. 
A grouping of syllables means so little when tiny > 
hands are tugging at the heartstrings. 
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' “A name means a great deal to me, dad. 
All the girls, in our convent, for instance,, have- 
Saints’ names.’ 

“And what have bigoted saints done 
for the. world. in. general? ”’ demurely inquired. 
Mariano. 

‘Oh, they lived pure lives and burned people 
who didn’t agree with their teachings, and some-. 
times got. martyred for trymg to make people 
believe things nobody at all believes now. 
All the: sisters in the convent are named for — 
saints, too.”’ | 

“And what do the good sisters in your 
convent do?” ne again. persisted in being in- 
formed. 

‘Oh, they pray a8 sew, and teach us, and 
have regular meals excepting on fast days, and 
sometimes they nurse people when they are sick, 
but they never leave the compound excepting 
to do work that is good — that is, begging for the 
church. They spend a great deal of time begging 
for the church.”’ 

‘‘ Begging, Feliciana? I['shall never under- 
stand that joss of yours —a joss that is always 
broke. Over in Canton, at our village shrine, if 
Buddha had his face washed six months after the 
eighth day of the fourth moon, which is set apart. 
for the washing of Buddhist gods with sweet- 
scented waters, he beamed with gratitude until the 
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following annual laundry. But never mind, my 
little one. Your father is no longer a young man, 
Feliciana. We will not discuss the gods but 
something that concerns us both. In my heart 
there arises from day to day the call of heredity 
and reversion to ancestral traits. We have no - 
people living — you and I—the graves of my 
forbears are falling into neglect in the Valley 
of the Tiger and the Three Lambs. Does not my 
little daughter think a husband would be a desir- 
able thing —a husband to adore her when her | 
old father has ascended to the abode of those who 
have followed the Way and is gathered to the 
paradise of his fathers ? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I have considered it, father. It has 
for some time. been constantly on my mind. All 
girls must marry and rear children for the church, 
the sisters tell me, unless they wish to take the 
veil and remain within the walls of the Convento.”’ 

‘‘Tt is well, my daughter, that your views 
are sensible. We shall make arrangements to- 
morrow for the announcement of your engage- 
ment to the handsome youth who has_ been 
selected for your future husband.” 

‘Selected? Selected to be my husband — 
my suitor — you mean that you would select the 
man lam to marry? Pray, who is the fortunate. 
caballero? ”’ | 
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‘<’Fortunate he is indeed, my beloved. My 
selection is the son of our illustrious friend — 
Julio de los Reyes—an exemplary, thrifty 
youth — the only one of our acquaintance suit- 
able for my incomparable pearl.”’ 

““ Julio de los Reyes—-Tai Pau-tsung —a 
Chino! You would ask me, a Filipina, to marry 
a Chino?” and her small features were livid 
with rage. 

“Your beautiful mother married a Chino,” 
ventured Mariano. 

‘“My mother was different— she was’ a. 
pauper — she had to marry some one, or starve. 
She was illiterate. Filipinas don’t marry Chinos— 
that is, not girls of prominent families like ours,” 
announced the young woman haughtily. 

So the fruit of the aloe was not bitter, like. 
the seed, thought Mariano. It grieved him most. 
to be told that the coy maiden he had taken as. 
wife — the dainty, pretty Dolores Buencamino, 
had come to him because he was a prosperous. 
ttenda-keeper — p’ung shun loh shik — worship- 
ing the gods to get food. Was this to be his. 
punishment for having forsaken the ways of his 
fathers and neglecting their graves — those graves. 
long unattended in the Valley of the Tiger and 
the Three Iambs? Surely this was but the 
passing aberration of a shallow-hearted maiden 
strange to her surroundings after so extensive an 
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absence in other environments. But — a Chino! 
Chino! It was as though she spat out: “ Leper!” 
“** Scorpion!” “‘ Diabolo!’ ‘ Canaille!”’ 

‘“Who but a Chino would my daughter wed — 
‘since she has thought of marriage?” meekly 
inquired Mariano. 

‘“‘T shall make an advantageous marriage. 
If you wish to know, I shall marry the lawyer, 
Manuel Kumshaw. The sisters tell me he is a 
rising politician. I met him many times before 
he went abroad with the commissioner.”’ a 

‘“My daughter. wishes to marry Manuel 
Kumshaw — who has a tao wife living in Tayabas 
‘to whom he was married by the padre before he 
dreamed of America and her opportunities? My 
daughter would become a concubine in preference 
to taking for a husband a youth of your own 
race? Feliciana — Feliciana— you are mad, 
«child — you have been evilly influenced by some 
‘designing, unscrupulous person.” 

‘“No, father. It is my own free will,” she 
answered mechanically. ‘I shall not become a 
concubine. The church will grant a divorce to 
Manuel.” : 

“Tt is impossible — your faith denies the 
existence of divorce — they will not permit it.’’ 

“It is quite true that under ordinary cir- 

cumstances divorces amongst the poor are strictly 
prohibited — but it can be brought about in 
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exceptional cases like ours, for a consideration — — 
for a large consideration.” 

So, this heaven-blessed union will be 
effected through a consideration paid —a large 
consideration — and the deserted wife and chil- 
dren of this mongrel son of a renegade priest may 
eke out starvation existence in the rice fields 
of Tayabas, while the ambitious father and hus- 
band buries all vestige of responsibility and honor 
in his selfish desire for gain, and schemes to pay 
a prearranged consideration for his temporary 
freedom and subsequent remarriage —to my 
daughter? ”’ 

‘“* That is Manuel’s plan, father.” 

“Upon what grounds can he divorce his 
present wife —he has no cause — she sent him 
money she earned working in a foreigner’s house 
as lavandéra, when he was needy and poor. She 
is a good woman, albeit lacking in the op- 
portunities which she helped to furnish her 
husband.” | 

‘‘ Oh, they will find plenty of reason, Manuel 
says. They will ‘frame her,’ to use an American 
slang expression. He has retained Judge Rott, 
who in turn has bribed Police Officer Botch to 
hire perjurers who will swear against her at the 
investigation. That is why Judge Rott is known 
as ‘The Snake.’ He even employs perjurers — 
both Filipinos and beach-comber Americans — to 
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swear falsely against his own countrywomen when 
he wishes to expel them from the islands, because 
he fears they will expose the fact of his using his 
law office in Manila for face pidgin, while -his 
principal revenue is derived from being the silent 
partner in a house of ill-fame in a Chinese 
coast port.” 

“ Feliciana, I well remember Judge Rott and | 
the instance to which you allude — a drunken, 
scheming sycophant, who, with the aid of para- 
sites ready to flatter vain old men, systematically 
blackmailed the English husband of an American 
woman while she devoted months to war work. in 
his country and her own, and who denied herself 
common comforts in saving her earnings toward a 
home for their old age— who sent her husband 
her last dollar invested in liberty bonds when he 
pathetically wrote her that his health was becom- 
ing impaired for want of a holiday — and when 
the remittance arrived it was applied to paying 
off a portion of a judgment rendered against 
Judge Rott to his creditors on ill-advised invest- 
ments, and to entertaining the weakest type of 
women who come to the Far East seeking excite- 
ment for their distorted imaginations, and in their 
stupidity fall easy prey to old fossils ‘ whose 
hearts are hungry for affection and whose tempera- 
mental wives have never. muer 00d: them,’ said 
Mariano. | oe, _ 
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‘¢ At any rate, father, Judge Rott is a. friend 
of my Manuel, and he says he can get the highest 
official in the land to threaten Manuel’s wife with 
deportation on the charge of disturbing a business 
man im his office— she actually did that, you 
know — Manuel’s wife did— went to his office 
and asked him to return some of the money she 
had given him, instead of getting it from her 
relatives. The kind of women Manuel and Judge 
Rott know are not narrow-minded — money is 
money. Manuel says that Governor General Hul- 
lison’s own promiscuous marriages — regular and . 
military — will be a useful asset in compelling 
him to sustain any action he wishes taken, 
because Manuel was instrumental in securing his 
appointment. He is a wonderful man, my 
Manuel. One of the girls in our convent told me 
onee, a long while ago, that Manuel. never failed 
to impress his importance upon those he came in 
contact with. He wrote his name on her best 
silk handkerchief and told her to keep it always 
as a souvenir — that it would one day be worth 
its weight in gold — told her so himself, father. 
Lucia mentioned it one day when we. were 
embroidering an altar cloth for Father Mono’s 
ehurch. She seemed to think it a wonderful joke 
and referred to poor Manuel as a triton. I 
haven’t..the remotest idea what a triton is, but 
from: the ‘way. she said it. the meaning can’t be 
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very complimentary. Lucia burned the handker- 
chief so her mother wouldn’t find it and give her 
a spanking. Poor Lucia! I[ fear her mother is 
very unromantic !”’ sighed Feliciana. 

‘‘ Feliciana — my little daughter — what has 
happened to my innocent baby? I know this 
Manuel Kumshaw — his mother was a half-caste 
Chinese woman of the lower class —a Chino, if 
you wish, Feliciana— and Manuel Kumshaw, 
educated by the church, has all his life existed by 
graft and the fear-prompted revenues from beg- 
gary from the hell-scared poor. He has no means 
with which to pay even a small consideration for 
the hiring of perjurers to assist in affecting a 
‘dissolution of his marriage, much less a great 
amount.” 

ee Nevertheless, father, he has pledged one 
hundred thousand pesos to those who bring it 
about, when the decree is given.”’ 

‘‘One hundred thousand pesos! Feliciana, 
listen. Manuel Kumshaw owes me since eleven 
years for his first pair of American pants — he 
wore his shirt tail outside like the other taos and 
ate balut with his fingers — balut — eggs that the 
mother hen has sat upon to within one day of 
their incubation. He bought some shoes a little 
while after, and he hasn’t paid for those, either — 
yet you tell me he baits a proposition with one 


_ hundred thousand pesos to pay for dirty work — 
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to persecute his own . flesh and blood.” Mariano 
shook his old head sadly. ‘Tf Puan-ku could 
create a universe out of nothing and people it with 
human beings and Manuel Kumshaws, perhaps 
Puan-ku might be persuaded to manufacture one 
hundred thousand pesos for Manuel Kumshaw, 
given the same length of time.” Mariano 
chuckled at the thought. Puan-ku had stuck to 
his knitting for eighteen thousand years. 


‘‘Oh, Manuel isn’t going to wait that long — 
I shall give him my dowry, father —-it was all 
settled before I left the convent. It was difficult 
to tell you about it, knowing your ideas to be 
so different from ours.’ 


‘‘ Different from ours!”’ and this young per- 
son was speaking to her father. 


“So you are going to give him your dowry, 
my daughter—the dowry of the Chino to his 
only child —to break faith with the woman to 
whom he is pledged in honor and before his gods? 
You feel justified in doing this, and no one has 
told you that such an act would be discounte- 
nanced in the eyes of heaven and all-seeing 
justice ?”’ 


My | sacrifice, which is hardly : a. sacrifice, 
seeing the position. T shall attain — will be for the 
cause of religion.. I therefore have no compunc- 
tion whatever in accepting as my husband. a. man 
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whose boyhood obligation has been abrogated by 
the ecclesiastical body.” 

‘Your choice is inexorable — no persuasion 
will alter your decision? ”’ asked Mariano, hope- 
‘fully. 

‘* My choice, once and for all time, is Manuel. 
For your further information, we are to be . 
married on the second Wednesday after Lent. 
You will not be asked to give the bride away, 
father ; Manuel has selected one of his friends for 
that, but we shall expect you to be present at the 
wedding.” 

‘‘1 thank you, Feliciana. I shall be present 
to wish you happiness — all the happiness your 
Manuel deserves. This thing shall I do, though 
my soul repose in the valley of the Yellow 
Springs,” replied Mariano, as he bowed his 
silvery head and gently closed the garden gate 
behind him, feeling as though the burdens of 
Atlas had suddenly been. transferred to his own 
bent shoulders and the breath of some hideous 
-demon of Erebus had blown out the light of the 
world. ‘ Truly,” said Mariano, “ without ascend- 
ing mountains we cannot admire the heights of 
heaven; without descending into the valleys we 
-eannot fathom the depths of the earth. The 
fishes, though deep in the water, may be hooked; 
the birds, though high in tke air, may be shot. 
A man’s secret thoughts are out of our reach. 
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The heavens may be measured, the earth sur- 
veyed, the ‘heart of man only is not to’ be 
known.” The distance provided him time for 
meditation as he trudged to the home -of his 
lifelong friend to break the direful news to old Tai, 
Chuan. | : 
_ The weeks passed swiftly. The Philippine 
zephyrs were as gloriously balmy and the skies as 
blue ‘as ‘on' that memorable morning in May when 
the fleet of Admiral Dewey steamed into Manila. 
harbor in’ the long, long ago, when Mariano, as Li. 
Jo-san, the pig-tailed, loose-trousered cabin boy, 
first cast his eager gaze across the green Zambales 
Mountains — across the Cavite shoré where in 
centuries gone by the great Half Moon, with 
smoldering spar and rigging, had sunk benéath 
the tropical waves before the onslaught of the 
Spaniards — when dreams of other conquests — 
other gtories — died with the setting sun — for 
now the joy had departed from the life of 
Matiano. His fondest hopes were shattered — 
his ‘castles had turned ‘to ashes before his eyes. 
He had beéeri'a slave to: the great god gold, and 
Ts‘ai Shen Miao had beaten him in his mercenary: 
way. ‘There would be no sons to intercede for him: 
and for his:soul’s repose — no rest for the weary — 
“chang an” -he could never know, with no kith or 
kin ‘to: propitiate the king of. hell or perform on: 
the appointed day the essential requirements. of, 
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the Great Awakener. Instead, he would probably — 
have a niche in Paco cemetery, where rasping 
wheels of iron clang by and the families of the 
departed come to keep candles aglow on All 
Saints’ Night, a custom which in later years has 
become perfunctory, like most bad habits—a 
mechanical performance where electric lights serve 
quite as well— and the mumbled supplications 
of the holy are. interrupted by the crunching of 
betel nut, and when the garments of the mourners 
kneeling in prayer .become as though dragged 
through a rivulet of blood, so saturated are they 
with the residue from the nuciferous tree — while 
noisy brass bands play jazz music on Calle 
Nozaleda— no longer Calle Nozaleda but an 
avenue honoring a hero of San Huan. Heights — 
and. the dear departed are frequently escorted to 
their sacred nook to the melody ‘Oh, Johnny, 
How You Could Love! ” 

. _A heavy hand gripped the heart. of Mariano. 

To-morrow his little Pak-ling — she who was 
fairer than rice and more graceful than the green 
fire bird — would :be leaying his rooftree for the 
last time. They planned to spend the honeymoon 
in Baguio among the clouds. and evergreens, she 
had confided, when asking him to arrange the 
_ transportation for the excursion, and Parene had 
arranged as he was bidden. | 
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' Manuel Kumshaw had seen to it that invita- 
tions were sent out far and wide — broadcasted 
over the land— for the reception and wedding 
breakfast at Manila’s best hostelry — he had been 
_ very thorough and had spared no expense, had 
Manuel. His legitimate wife might be starving in 
Tayabas — ambition, petty egotistical ambition, 
‘must be served. Sick and weary at heart was 
Chino Mariano. Manuel had insisted upon being 
assured what compensation he, a rising politician, 
might expect for honoring a common tradesman ~ 
by marriage with his daughter— the soul and 
heart and life of Mariano. This was the breaking 
point. 

‘<A very great honor indeed,” said Mariano. 
‘ Rest assured, Your Excellency, that suitable 
reward will be forthcoming. To-morrow an in- 
ventory will be taken of all the properties in the 
Philippines recorded in the name of Mariano ‘Li. 
One half of such. possessions will pass into your 
keeping.” 

“ With all my heart, I thank you, Seftor,” 
beamed the suave Manuel. 

It was late, very late that night, when Tai 
Chuan and his lifelong friend terminated the 
council meeting, and, as sworn brother, Tai had 
pledged on the sacred tablet of his venerated and 
departed ancestors to follow the other to the 
Valley of the Tiger and the Three Lambs and to 
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render faithful account. of ‘his stewardship ;: for in 
those wakeful hours the wealth of the house of Li 
had mysteriously passed to the keeping of the 
house of Tai—a Chino of the old régime—a 
Chino Li could trust. 

_ ‘Feliciana earnestly hoped her father would 
not grace her wedding by his presence, and in 
that hope she concentrated on the steps ‘of the 
wedding march, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left. The surpliced padre chanted the tedious 
ceremony and droned in Latin what none of them 
understood. 

At last the clanging bells pealed forth. To 
one lone figure, the chimes were resonant with the 
mournful wail of K*‘o-ai—<“‘ Worthy: of being 
loved ’? — K‘o-ai, the virgin daughter of the 
molder of the Great Bell:of Yung Loh — calli 
for her shoe. From the great cathedral : beside 
the gray-green wall that Dasmarifias — built, 
emerged the cosmopolitan throng. 

The piercing cry of a hawker rent the skies — 
a voice not Latin, but good old-fashioned Tagalog 
that all could understand — and the owner of ‘the 
voice was a jaded, wrinkled Chino with:a strap 
around his shoulders supporting A big. square 
tray.: 

4 Have the. honor to buy fret the ‘father 
of the bride, big, fat Eonaved cocknonenea +> three 
far two centavos,” - | 
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The solemnity broken, the guests at the 
fashionable wedding shrieked with laughter. Feli- 
ciana, behind her thousand-peso bridal veil, was 
simply stunned ; but Manuel Kumshaw’s face was 
livid for an instant, then blanched as though by 
death. It was that fleeting memory of him that . 
Li Jo-san carried back to his future Elysium in 
the Valley of the Tiger and the Three Lambs 
when the wake of the northbound Yuensang 
trailed to the Yellow Kingdom's shore. 
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[ ) expensive: had always loved the pretty and 


expensive things of life and was. Willing to 

work to obtain as many of them as. possible, 

since starving to death is reputed to-be painful for 
the first two weeks ; so, when a gray octogenarian, 


or nearly so, who had devoted his Hfe to the 


accumulation of considerable of this world’s nego- 
tiable substance, drifted across her path seeking 
consolation for the demise of a youthful bride in 
the smiles of another still younger, Dorothea 
wrapped excelsior around her conscience, carefully 


smothered it in moth balls, and storing it away m 


an air-tight vault for future reference, steered the 
doddering bereaved to the altar. 

September nights are wonderful in China, 
breathing of Araby and caravan trails. Nowhere 
is. there greater perfection in opportunity for 


‘sentinrental thoughts—if one’s mind can be 


rendered oblivious to the olfactory indignities of 
the rice fields — than on the Rubicon. Green 


- hillocks: stretch at wregular intervals across the 


landscape, some newly made and thoughtfully 
attended, others. unmistakably devoid of care. and 
of such antiquity that they are scarcely discernible, — 


and in another planting the husbandman’s plough 
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‘will have removed the last apparent vestige of 
a, tomb. | 

On the bosom of the winding creek lazy junks 
and house boats drift by, plying their trade, their 
‘sleepy lowdahs half buried in bales of straw or 
-sacks and bags of flour, bundles of bamboo, or 
_ erates of poultry, or whatever the commodity may 

be, governed first of all by the direction bound, 
‘whether seaward or upcountry, this feature in turn 
-controlled by the ebb or flow of the tide; for 
Soochow Creek is a forlorn ravine when the tide is 
out, its shallow craft lying helpless and partly 
submerged in the black slime of its oozy bed, where 
naked children dig for prawns and periwinkles, but 
.a busy canal when the water is ample for the 
navigation of launches and their native prototype 
-on the busy thoroughfare, and amateur fishermen 
spread their nets for the wily Sam-li and other 
.specie of the finny tribes unscrupulous enough to 
venture into uncertain swimming pools. 

The motor of the big limousine purred and 
‘died away. The perfume of burnt grass and green 
fagots wafted up from the small river craft resting 
-on the clammy bed while the lowdahs sleepily 
brewed the last tea for the day,.as they waited for 
the water to acquire navigable depth. Dorothea 
“was thinking how long life seems when Dwight-is 
_half a world away, waiting on the Chevy Chase 
. links for her return to Washington for. the promised 
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holiday. All around was moonlight. shining. on 
filthy peasants and ‘dirty boats and vast, uninter- 
esting flatness, while the heart of Dorothea was 
straying in the Maryland hills, homesick for a turn 
on Potomac Drive—longing to exchange the 
limousine and its owner for the little gray roadster 
that used to carry them through Rock Creek Park 
when the maple leaves were turning, or across to 
the Alexandria shore on just such glorious autumn 
days as these, when the woods were discarding 
. their summer raiment for the somber costumes of 
maturity, and “‘bobwhite’’ was engaged in the 
all-absorbing business of keeping under cover, and 
the fence rows were aflame with the gleam of 
goldenrod. 

Dorothea was beginning to learn, too, some- 
thing of her husband’s business methods — of 
employees who sacrificed their half holidays to do 
extra work for “the old man” on the promise of a 
Christmas cumsha, increased salary, or other 
stipend of future consideration that was never 
forthcoming. He was like that— exacting — 
greedy with the time and pleasure of those who 
could not complain — getting his pound of flesh 
without openly demanding it— a good promiser. | 
He gradually assumed the shape of the powerful 
kitchen god that on the twenty-third day of the 
twelfth moon ascends to heaven—an official 
tattler reporting direct to the Pearly Emperor- 
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Supreme Ruler the conduct of the household, and 
if one expects favorable rendition of orte’s actions, 
however virtuous, one must be prepared to sac- 
rifice and propitiate on bended knee the deity of 
the cookhouse. Her soul was m rebettion against 
conditions in general, and particularly antago- 
nistic to the waste of such a gorgeous night. She 
felt she had been cheated in the name of love — 
love! What can an old man know of love 
with a girl in her twenties—the egotism of 
decadent mentality. 

There was Dwight — splendid, magnificent, 
youthful — and she had shut him out of her life, 
perhaps forever — he who had gone to the war and 
fought for her with the first call of the colors. 
Through her mind ran the Chinese maxim: “ If 
the old does not go, the new wiJl not come.” 
Her will power was not strong enough to resist the 
temptation for pretty clothes. Her mother was 
dependent upon her — and this thin old man, who 
should have married her mother, had offered her, 
not kindness, but money in exchange for youth — 
her youth — all she would ever have of it—~an 
old man who danced with young women whie 
their husbands toiled, telling them he felt ‘* ike 4 
lad of twenty. . They all ‘felt like boys of 
twenty” while the real ones were scrambling 
through barbed wire and muddy ftrenehes in 
Picardy; but while women and youths rushed 
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helter-skelter into the ranks when the war call 
came, none of these old codgers who were bursting » 
with energy handed the “ boyish vitality ”’ line of 
talk to the recruiting sergeant. It was not the 
World War, but the boudoir, in which they sought 
their:spurs. In a dream she heard her husband 
saying : 

‘“Now, that par-louw over there — - that arch — 
is a widow’s memorial. It is the custom in 
China to erect such structures in commemoration 
of virtuous wives who honor their husband’s 
memory and remain in mourning forty years after 
their lamented has passed into paradise — the 
most beautiful of Chinese sentiments.”’ 

Dorothea was thinking that forty years in the 
wilderness must have seemed a long time to Moses. 
Forty weeks had been an eternity without Dwight. 

A bony talon closed over her plump hand: 
‘¢ Were I to die, you wouldn’t marry again, would 
you, dear?”’ 

‘‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed Dorothea. 
“What has your dying to.do with it ?” 
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EORGE WASHINGTON HAMILTON. 

TSAI KOO-LIN mentally reviewed the 

Book of Genesis and concluded that whether. 
or not West Asia merits its title of the ‘‘ Cradle of. 
the World,” the foreigners’ god could acquire an 
abundance of material for perpetuating the human 
race right around Chihli province, if the regular 
supply ran out. 

It was an April day, during the recent 
famine. Po, the demon of drought, had sped his 
hairy form across the northern wastes. A dust 
storm was raging over Peking, carrying its flurrying 
freight across the visible world, spreading desert 
atoms on the decks of ships far out in the Pacific, 
while pilots steered defenselessly by the compass 
for open sea during the sun’s obscurity, as the 
yellow gulf around them grew murkier with each 
hour’s deposit. Sea birds deserted their accus- 
tomed resorts and sought a safer haven. Over 
the northern capital the sky came down and 
_spread its ocher shroud. The Western Hills and 
the Valley of Pa Ta Chu and the fantastic . 
Summer Palace were as obliterated as though 
they had never been. The Drum Tower and the_ 
blue dome of the Temple of Heaven no longer 
reflected the glint of = noonday sun, appearing 
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only as occasional blurs on the sky line, like 
St. Paul’s through a London fog. For three long 
days it had been impossible to penetrate the 
width of a hutwng through the swishing yellow 
veil, and unsafe to hazard a journey from Hata- 
men to the Tzu-chin-ch‘eng ; no one would have 
dreamed of venturing as far as the ‘“‘ Temple of. 
the Three Faiths.’ In the dense atmosphere the 
formidable Tartar Wall lost its significance and 
blended with the lesser giants of the Forbidden 
City. With doors and windows sealed to the 
exclusion of ventilation, still the minute particles 
of loess filtered through, parching the hair to the 
bristling shagginess of a hirsute’ Manchu pony, 
filling the eyes with fragments of earth and 
pulverized ancestors. In this seething caldron 
from which there is no escape, from every direc- 
tion great clouds of brown and orange loomed in 
from the boundless wastes, blinding and uwritating 
both man and beast, and trying the tranquillity 
of the gods, lashing the. face with the velocity of 
cinders on a swift-moving train. The tiniest 
erevasses were not exempt from the penetration 
of exasperating atoms. Roofs acquired the somber 
hue of an undulating desert — trees, tiles, im- 
movable hills — objects fixed and animate — all 
succumbed to the pall that shrouded them in its 
jaundice cloak. Life-giving moisture had departed 
from earth and air — everywhere was aridity and 
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_ desolation — the sky became a blotter that ab- 


sorbed every drop of humidity. It seemed as 
though the ‘gods regretted their handiwork and 
were determined upon expiating the error by 
total eradication. More far-reaching than poison- 
ous gases of human invention were these wane 
borne plagues of sand. 

~ Peking dust, like Peking polities, never 
completely settles. The winds sweeping in from 
Gobi are in some measure responsible for the 
first ; while foreign diplomats in conjunction with 
the local gentry, must receive due credit for the 
activity of the latter. Gobi isn’t any drier than 
the United States, but it has been on the job 
longer. Perhaps it was a subconscious suggestion 
that prompted the War Department, threescore 
years ago, to endeavor to utilize camels for 
military purposes on the Texas border. 

In no section of the world do the winds blow 
more constantly in one direction or another than 
in North China, where they are permitted to 
expend their forces unharnessed while the dry 
earth sends up its perpetual prayer of dust in 
silent plea for the water these same winds could 
assist in drawing to the surface. Artesian wells 
and pumping plants along these arid plains would 
render them as fertile as the Nile Valley since the 
Assuan Dam became a reality, or the region 
irrigated by the Roosevelt project in. Arizona. 
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The summer and winter monsoons are of long — 
duration and possess the latent power to cope with 
each inch of barren soil in the whole of Asia. 
With these natural resources available — with all 
the misery attendant from time immemorial 
through drought and consequent famine — with 
all the poverty and privation and unsightliness 
that only dearth of water can produce — there 
has been no government sufficiently magnanimous 
and no group of financiers adequately patriotic to 
develop a system of irrigation beneficial to the 
contemptible, stricken population. The agricul- 
turists are themselves poor and unorganized, their 
only existing apparatus for quenching the thirst of 
the fields the primitive water wheel operated 
by man power or a buffalo slowly treading a. 
circuitous path, lifting little buckets of precious 
fluid from canal or sluggish stream, spilling them 
into irrigation ditches, and causing the water to 
overflow into paddies and grain lands. 

The possibilities were not difficult to visualize 
‘by one familiar with governments less corrupt. It 
required but disinterested politicians legislating 
windmillsinstead of voting military appropriations, 
and substituting for education the funds at present 
disbursed for mid-autumn festivals and “ Playing - 
the Dragon,” to make the country, now a famine 
area, where the stars gleam nightly as on some 
vast Sahara, present the appearance of Holland-an 
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a gigantic scale, eradicating the humiliation of 
accepting and _ soliciting foreign succor year 
after year. A far-fetched dream, no doubt, but 
when it comes, the visitor to the land of the 
incomparable khan will carry abroad an impression 
of green fields and nourished herds, instead of 
hungry wastes where the wolf stalks gray and lean, 
and natives, all too numerous, die in tens of 
thousands from cold and destitution, natives who, 
having in dire straits devoured the corpses of 
their faithful dumb friends, occasionally convert | 
a tender offspring into a succulent something a la 
— Maryland. 

Such, then, was the sequence to improvidence, 
beginning with the heads of government, federal 
and provincial, to whom the misery and wretched- 
ness of the rustic means no more than the Great 
World War conveyed to one of our own officials 
who declined to be agitated by an incident “three 
thousand miles away” — though her poor possess 
in the depths of winter fewer clothes than a 
cabaret artiste in full regalia —so long as self: 
idolatry is gratified by the perpetuation of sons tq 
kotow at the. shrine where biological atoms are, 
in the course of inflexible nature, disintegrating 
into their primitive elements. 

George Washington Hamilton T‘sai Koo-lin 
had been one of the students fortunate enough to 
benefit by the returned Boxer Indemnity (for 
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which the youths of China are indebted to the — 
immortal Teddy). He had acquired considerable. 

knowledge of the characteristics of Occidentals, 
some of which he endeavored to emulate —- others 
to improve upon, and still others to overcome— but 
heredity is a deep-rooted herb. He could see the 
requirements and the possibilities; the crying 
necessity ; the helplessness of continuation in a 
beaten groove. In the province of Chihli he could 
visualize the wheat fields of the American Middle 
West as he had seen them gleaming before the 
harvest — a golden sea of prosperity and plenty. 
What he could not foresee was the beggar bandits 
of Shantung holding for ransom the hands that 
had so generously fed them when their drought 
demon had ‘pranced across _ their mountain 
stronghold. | 
_. There is an inborn desire to remain in touch 

with the land that has given us birth, as homing 
birds return to haunts familiar. The ambition of 
the Chinese-returned student is to make his hsien 
and native province blossom like the proverbial 
rose. It was with such inspiration paramount 
that George Washington Hamilton Tsai Koo-lin 
arrived in his boyhood home in the midst of the 
era’s dust storm. What he had failed to enumer- 
ate among his accomplishments was realization 
of the limit of human endurance in the face of great 
obstacles ; that:conservatism is a barrier thousands 
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of times more effective in the path of progress than 
the great wall of Chih Shih Huang-ti. He was not 
acquainted with Walt Mason’s breezy parable on 
excess optimism — illustrated by the story of a 
scintillating parson famous for his unalterable 
observance of the sunny side of an indifferent 
situation. This particular man of the cloth, 
making his duty call upon a widow of his congre- 
gation but recently bereaved, through the severity 
of a blizzard that had ‘inconsiderately wrapped — 
itself around her husband, concealing his handsome 
form until the spring thaw should reveal his 
unsolicited residence, tendered his consolation to 
the sorrowing lady in language of assurance that 
her good spouse had now departed for a land where 
he would never again be distressed by frigid — 
temperature. The widow’s appreciation smiled 
through her tears. Some days later, after the 
consolation had -had time to register, the parson — 
was amazed when he attempted to repeat his 
sympathetic overture, to receive a swat on the 
head with a fence board. 

He wended his way from the offices of the 
Famine Relief on Ta Fang Chia Hutung — the 
street of the big houses — there were magnificent 
hostels in the foyers of which one encountered the 
nationalities of the Eastern world and the adven- 
turers of the West — men, rough and uncouth, in 
sheepskin coats, just down from the interior, placer 
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miners from the Amur, -— soldiers of fortune when | 
the Klondike rush began; military officers with 
aid and staff; bejeweled ladies whose countrymen 
were dying of starvation a few hours’ journey 
away; stolid business men “doing the Orient ” for 
the first time; a Soviet envoy flaunting enough 
gold. braid to bankrupt the treasury of the average 
young European republic, followed by a suite of a 
dozen huskies who might be suspected of looting 
- the medal section of the Smithsonian Institute; 
refugees biding their time to offer for sale some bit 
of heirloom jewelry, representatives of non-war 
material manufacturers who hope to perform some 
signal service for the central government. Out- 
side luxurious motor cars are parked parallel to a 
row of rickshas; down the road meanders, almost 
any time of the day, a troop of rowdy soldiers — 
hill bandits in the making — wearing the five-star 
insignia of the republic, groping their way through 
‘the blinding dust storm. An official car hurries, 
unseen, down Legation Street, its shrieking siren 
clearing the highway of stray pedestrians and 
coolies seeking optimistically for a belated fare. 

Winding in from the Jade Fountain is a road 
built by the Old Dragon for her periodical visits to 
the Summer Palace—a road unkept and full of 
dismal ruts, its traffic a procession of abject misery 
and horror — a camel heavily laden with bags of 
coal—bull carts primitive and cumbersome — 
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donkeys staggering under their burdens, the 
necklace of sleigh bells jingling discordantly to the 
weary plodding — coolies jabbering like geese in a 
slimy pond — pedestrians cautiously feeling their 
way along the slender footpath as uneven as the 
road itself — Peking carts and wheelbarrows — 
mangy, emaciated ponies drawing many times 
their weight in greasy natives, who laugh and 
smoke, indifferent to the agony of the lame animal 
to whose sores they add intermittent blows — 
- lame, emaciated, and blinded by acid or hot irons 
to * domesticate ” them that they may not “r 


— away.’ 


Along this road are children, also blinded, but 
for a different reason — that they may eam a 
livelihood by beggary —a condition under which 
one becomes reconciled to infantile paralysis and 
other little provisions of a considerate providence 
at which in times gone by we were wont to look 
askance. The slimy, sluggish sewers by the 
roadside have long since dried up. Buds and bark 
have been stripped from the willows. The winged 
folks of the air, with the exception of the venture- 
Some crow, have entirely disappeared, going far- 
ther afield in search of provender. The pear 
blossoms that a few days since were radiantly 
blooming in the rich man’s compoiid, have 
‘yielded to the incessant oppressor and assumed the 
common mourning. 
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On the road to the Temple of Heaven a 
procession is wending its way —a procession to 
pray for rain. ‘‘ How Wang,” is the name applied 
to these parades by the wag on the street — “‘how 
wang’ means great fun. The procession is led by 
Buddhist priests followed by farmers and gentry, 
and the inevitable ragamuffin hordes, ordinarily 
wearing the clothing of their daily use, but a group 
are attired in tight-fitting bands and gilded 
horns — a satanic enough costume for a practical 
cause. Hach of these grotesque individuals carries 
an imitation lion from the mouth of which smoking 
incense sticks protrude, glaring and fiery. On 
the knees of each man who will participate in the 
ceremony are pads of straw, vet no one kneels — 
these are hirelings of a landowner whose pay to 
them for the day’s performance will be a morsel of 
food for the part they play in consecration and 
paying of vows—appeasing the wrath of the 
particular god whose divine will will withhold thé 
humidity from the fields, and whose mercy is 
implored for the restoration of that boon. | 

The magistrate has set apart the day for 
general religious observance — the shops are bared 
of goods — the doors are closed in propitiating the 
deity as well as defying the ill-smelling dust —and _ 
from behind the doors emanates the faint fumes of © 
opium or the clatter of cash from a fan-tan game in 
progress. There was a time no longer ago than 
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the demise of the Manchu dynasty when national 
misfortunes — drought, flood, and similar evils — 
were resigned to the. official sin-bearer, the 
Emperor, who, being the Exalted Son of Heaven, 
confessed that it was owing to his neglect and 
because of his faults that rain refused to fall upon 
the parched fields; that harvests withheld their 
abundance; that rivers deviated from their 
natural’ channels — and petitioned the Heavens 
that he alone be permitted to atone for. the 
calamity. 

Times have changed since Tzu Hsi ascended 
to reign on the dragon throne above. A pseudo- 
republic, keeping guard over the Tsai Cheng Pu 
and the Temple of the Three Faiths, is content to 
distribute the sacred honors, magnanimously 
granting the ministerial cabinets equal responsi- 
bility for political shortcomings and_ financial 
discrepancies, frequently bestowing | the boon 
where least solicited. 

_. George Washington Hamilton Tsai Koo- lin 
‘bethought himself of pleasant roads unhampered 
‘by the whine of ceaseless beggars — of walks and 
‘gardens where the poorest child may play with- 
out the fear of being kidnaped for ransom by 
officials’ underlings — of families where daughters 
are not slaves but honored guests — of water 
flowing through vast. fields and forests where song 
birds roam at will — of animals whose needs and 
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comforts are considered — of homes where chil- 
dren romp and laugh the whole day through, 
free from the petty jealousies of numerous 
‘‘ mothers ”’— of the foreign physician who had 
volunteered his services in the famine relief and 
to stimulate the precaution against an epidemic 
of typhus had offered a bonus of a Mexican cent 
for each hundred of the small energetic carriers 
of that dread disease —only to find that the 
population were spending their days encouraging 
the propagation of the unmentionable “‘travelers”’ 
for the munificent sum of fifty American coppers 
for ten thousand. 

Through his dream came the droning voice of 
the bishop, —a kindly old man whose life had 
been devoted to the conversion of the heathen, — — 
laboriously outlining in his benevolent intent 
elaborate plans for perpetual charity and the 
keeping alive of human insects of the specie. 

The pale silk walls with patterns silhouetted 
through the carved partitions with which the 
famine offices were resplendent, reflected a sickly 
sheen through the gathering dust.. It was the 
newly erected home of. a revolutionary general 
who had made his bid for supremacy, and _ lost. 
While foreigri almis were doled to his stricken 
_ people from the door of his palace in the Street of 
‘the Big Houses, the owner was a refugee from 
his country whose misery he had participated in 
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creating, finding safety’ in an insular retreat 
beyond the Yellow Sea. 

The student thought of the processions of 
grandeur that had passed that way—of pageants, 
courtiers, ambassadors bearing tribute, conquerors 
with emblazoned armies—rulers with golden 


‘robes. The tombs of Egypt, Mexico, Assyria, and 


the unexplored depths of the Great American 
Desert, hid similar civilizations, as empty and as 


hollow as the Valley of Fra del Montagne when . 
Alfosto made his journey to the moon. -In the 


panorama they had lingered for a moment on the 


screen and passed along into the index file of 


history, fragmentary, incomplete, each in its day 
a boastful champion sending to slaughter the 
healthiest and strongest, impoverishing scientists 
and students to raise up memorials to victorious 
marauders, crowing as cocks shriek over the body 
of a vanquished foe from a hillock of perishable 


refuse, each proclaiming to the world the sole 


right patent to perpetuity. 

George Washington Hamilton T‘sai Koo-lin 
remembered a story of creation handed down 
through countless generations of his people, as 
the mythology of Roman, Greek, and Norsemen 
have from time to time been woven into the 
scriptures — the legend of Puan-ku who devoted 
eighteen thousand years to creating the universe, 
finally .dissolving himself into the world he had 
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created, when his eyes became the sun and the 
moon ; his veins, the rivers and water courses; his 
‘bones, the minerals; his hair, the radiant stars ; his 
breath, the thunder and storm winds and the great 
typhoons, and the lightning sparks from the 


grindstone of Hsean-king sharpening: his sword ; 


his muscles, the mighty hills and undulations ; and 
last of all, the insects which clung to Puan-ku’s 
body were converted into the inhabitants of the 
earth of his making through the centuries of 
chaos —- upon seeing which Puan-ku hung his 
hammer and chisel on a comet’s tail and in the 
slang of his far-off day said, “ Good-by ! boys, 
I’m through.” | 

‘As legends go, the folklore of the Celestial 
Empire had much to recommend it for veracity,” 
thought George Washington Hamilton Tsai 
Koo-lin. 

What did it matter that the seething contents 
of the Hwei and the Grand Canal went on a spree 
in the heavy rains of springtime ?— that the 
Sorrow of China had changed its course, seeking 
more friendly regions because greed had devas- 


tated the protecting forests and relied upon the © 


open desert and shifting loess to cope with 
impending deluge or potential drought — what 


did it matter that in consequence of gross im- 


providence these animated masses of mindless 
dust returned to dust a trifle prematurely ? 
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| ‘‘ Now, you will observe,’’ droned the vener- 
able bishop, “‘ the benefit that might accrue from 
a permanent famine relief fund—the good that 
could be accomplished — the vast resources that 
could be reclaimed — the enormous waste of 
human life that might be eliminated. You be- 
- lieve, of course, the Chaldean story of the 
flood —”’ | | - 
= ~ “No, I don’t believe it,’ said George Wash- © 
3 ington Hamilton T‘sai Koo-lin, “ but I approve 
of it.”’ | 
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\ | IRIAM sank back into an easy-chair on 


the verge of fainting — taking precaution, 
however, that an ample supply of fluffy 
cushions safeguarded the ‘distance between her 
and any object of unpleasantness that might be 
encountered in the line of contact in event of 
the impending collapse. She contracted her white 
brow and pressed her slender hands to her 
throbbing temples. On her face despair was 

_ plainly written. © 
‘‘Canned! You, canned? Good lord, Cecile!” 
‘Well, what of it?” her pal replied. ‘‘Getting 
canned isn’t the most serious business in life — 
I’ve been canned from heaps of better places than 
Andrews-Miner. It doesn’t strike me as depress- 
ingly humiliating to get the sack from a firm that 
is perpetually tottering on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy — better, I say, than carrying on and 
having a moratorium declared — working like 
blazes and getting no cash at all. Besides, old 
dear,’ a brilliant idea seemed to register with 
unexpected abruptness, ‘“‘ your munificent monthly 
stipend will see us safely through until sailing 
day —we should worry.” And Cecile yawned, 
dismissing the subject from her mind as carelessly 
as though the world were her little red apple and | 
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shrofis and taipans were unknown quantities in 
that realm of blissful seclusion. 

| ‘‘Heavens above! Cecile! ‘We should worry’ 
is right. You just bet we should worry! That’s 
exactly the point — I’ve gotten the sack, too — 
and looked forward to the generosity of your 
liberal remuneration for my daily bread. Same 
old business stagnation — canceled orders — re- 
duced salaries — deleting newer employees — cur- 
tailing overhead to the last bean. Looks like a cool 
bench in the Bund Garden for ours before the big 
rush comes, unless we can get a reasonable hotel 
rate from the son of Israel who runs this joint, 
and small hope of that unless we buy his latest 
wife or the managing director’s sweetheart, “ Vun 
small bottle vine, blease.’’ Miriam burst into 
uncontrollable mirth. 

“Don’t be silly, Miriam. This really is serious 
when the lurid details are exhibited in the full 
glare of close inspection. Here you blow your 
last ‘‘ Yuan Shih-kai’’ depending on little me — 
my soul is mortgaged weeks ahead, secure in your 
ability to come across with the deficit — to 
discover that when the boat upsets. we are as 
helpless as landlubbers who never learned to 
swim. As the big speculators say, ‘What is saved 
from the wreckage?’ Our assets — surely, be- 
tween us we can produce the small balance of our 
steamer booking to London—from England it 
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will be a cinch to cable mother. If I were starv- 
. ing, though, I’d hate to try it. from here — she 
was so opposed to my ‘wild goose chase,’ as she 
unromantically alluded to my yearning for adven- 
ture. Down in Hopkinsville, wanderlust isn’t -a 
popular form of pastime for the younger genera- 
tion. Jerry ‘Manion’s son went to the Spanish- 
American War and came back with a few greaser 
words that nobody will believe to this day aren’t 
unspeakable heathen oaths, and when he refers to 
a hot tamale the ladies of the Dorcas Society 
blushingly commence to babble about the coming 
church sociable. Bill Davis had a nephew —. 
Levi— who went to Italy sixteen years ago, and 
Hopkinsville is still telling the story of how he 
visited the Vatican Gallery and was admiring 
a picture of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
when a Chinaman came by and _ remarked, 
‘““Velly pletty, but no good for laundryman,”’ and 
Levi is still the village authority on the Great 
War, and the Tariff and the International Law. 
Hank de Long joined the navy about the time 
Bryan first began running for the presidency and 
made a trip to Hongkong on the good ship 
Helena. Some one asked him if it didn’t: get 
pretty hot so near the equator, and Hank said, 
‘Yes, but they didn’t mind because one could get | 
a native to swing punkahs all night for twenty 
cents; and half the old ladies in town wouldn’t 
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speak to Hank until the information got cir- 
culated around that oblong frames covered with 
canvas and suspended from the ceiling are pulled 


. to and fro with a rope and are known as punkahs 


in-the Far East. No sir-ee, Miriam. Hopkinsville 
is some distance removed from the place, you 
acquire the cabling habit when funds are conspicu- 
ously absent. The improvidence of the grass- 
hopper, likewise his colossal intellect, had nothing 
on us for preparedness. We have bought every- 
thing from everybody who had anything to sell 
that didn’t amount to a darn, and now, what 
have we to show for our generous expenditures ? 
My personal collection of masterpieces would 
hardly start a riot at Christie’s or rate us in the 
millionaire set — and I can’t recall Duveen wiring 
us for an option on our rare old Han dynasty 
porcelain. | 
“‘Qur assets — speak for yourself, old dear. 
My last red copper is invested in that darling 


‘creation with the cerise beads — and, as you say, 
_ evening frocks will do us a lot of good in 


Hopkinsville, Missouri. My assets are several 
dresses passing fair, a year’s supply of lingerie 
and three of Madame Ranee’s snappiest spring 
bonnets — Paris Pokes for Hopkinsville! Ye 
gods! What a slogan! Good old Hopkinsville, 
with Jethro Allen’s Emporium, the post office — 
where the male population gather after six o’clock 
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supper to rehearse all the scandal that has been 
visited upon the village in forty years, curfew, 
and a Ford garage — and Sister Hollister, with her 
emphatic “ let me tell you’s” and “believe me’s,”’ 
wagging her finger and spreading gossip like a 
house afire. It is a great life and a busy one — 
in Hopkinsville ; ; and it’s a nice little dilemma 
being busted in a land where the women wear 
trousers without any pockets in ’em — take it 
from me, kiddo, there’s a reason— and the 
epitome of flattery is to have a beggar follow 
your ricksha going home from the races, and the 
most popular organization is the Society for the 
Prevention of Intervals Between Drinks. 

Apart from that — now that we have arrived 
at the fact that our aggregate wealth, aside from 
wearing apparel without which I am informed on 
good authority one would be liable to pneumonia 
and criticism in an English climate, consists of a 
handful of perfect treasures in a string of golden 
amber beads — delicate, pale, yellow amber that 
in a fit of wanderlust rambled from its cosy home 
in the North Sea to the dingy cutter’s stall where 
we retrieved it in the street of Ten Thousand 
Pleasures on the road to the Temple of the Happy 
Year — a mere bagatelle scarcely worth salvaging 
im an undertaking like ours, their sentimental value 
as a souvenir of China’s capital notwithstanding. 
Can you visualize two husky dames bridging a 
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couple of oceans with good intentions and a string 
of amber beads?’ Cecile pursed her red lips 
hopelessly at the idea. 

“You bet your sweet life I can,” answered 
Miriam with unusual glibness. ‘‘ Needs must 
where the devil drives, and we are not. going to 
miss that booking for London town, take it from 
me. Never start anything you can’t finish — 
that’s my motto, and a jolly good standard, too.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a rustle 
atthe door. A yellow face inserted itself through 
the portiéres. | 

‘‘How fashion you no knock, boy?” 

Have knock, mississie— have knock -on 
curtain,’ answered the hall boy, presenting a silver 
tray on which reposed two perfectly engraved 
cards. 

‘‘One piece master have got pour 
announced the polite Celestial. 

‘‘ Engle — the pest!”’ they ejaculated in one 
breath. ‘ Bright idea number one — show him 
topside, boy,’’ said Cecile. ‘‘Now you beat it, 
kiddo, and leave this bird to me. He’s used up 
a heap of our precious minutes at one time or 
another.’’ 

The long-coated native vanished around the 
corner, to return presently accompanied by a suave 
young man in perfectly correct attire — too 
perfectly correct — a ladylike young person whose 
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every action was a pose and every word of pre- 
- consideration — with a genealogy as elaborate as 
that of Pocahontas who is claimed as the ancestor 
of every inhabitant of one of the original Thirteen 
Colonies, and an extensive intimate acquaintance 
with royalty. 

‘‘ Charming of you ladies to see me — charm- 
ing — so pleased to have the good fortune to find - 
you in, you know,” gushed the fastidious youth. 

In the brief interval that elapsed between the 
disappearance of the hall boy and the arrival of 
the caller, Miriam had donned her hat and gloves, 
- apparently on the verge of taking leave, waiting 
only for the visitor and the perfunctory greeting. 

“Au contraire, Mr. Engle. The pleasure is 
ours —it is most kind of you to call. I am 
terribly sorry that it is my misfortune to have an 
appointment which obliges me to surrender to 
Cecile the pleasure of entertaining you — you'll 

forgive me this once, please?” she added wistfully. 
| ‘“‘ Really, now, this is unfortunate — awfully 
sorry, vou know. Iam off for upcountry to-night. 
You will in all probability have taken your depar- 
ture before my return, what? Now, isn’t that 
provoking!”’ 

It was genuine sorrow that the young man 
registered, for in all his months of diligent pursuit 
never before had Miriam given an expression of SO 
much encouragement and sentiment. 
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Followed a fatuous good-by from which: 
Miriam made her escape, closing the door securely 
behind her and slipping into a friend’s room across 
the hall where she removed her hat and gloves 
and curled up for a cozy nap. 

‘¢ And so,”’ said Mr. Engle, ‘‘ you young ladies 
are going home — to God’s own country — but 
I hope not to remain. You know, I had aspired 
to a better acquaintance with Miss Miriam — 
charming girl — charming.” His longing gaze was 
concentrated on a copy of a celebrated painting by 
an artist from that same God’s country —- depict- 
ing the waters of the Great Pacific rolling over 
the white California beach, caressing the pink toes 


of a modest young maiden labeled ‘‘September 
Morn.”’ 


‘‘Miriam is one of the best ever,” affirmed 
Cecile. ‘‘Miriam never goes back on a pal or 
breaks her word. She is a good sport to her 
finger tips.” 

“Quite true —quite true—and you will be 
coming back to the Orient ?”’ 


‘““If there is any inducement — yes. This is 
only our holiday. A year is a long time in China 
for two lone women — and our first trip abroad, 
too. We are griffins in every sense of the word, 
and homesick for a glimpse of ‘our ain folk’ and 
the old Missouri hills—but you know what 
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happens to all residents on the China coast — the 
call of the East that brings them flying back sooner 
or later.”’ 

-** Miss Cecile — I was wondering, now — you 
know I am awfully fond of Miss Miriam — could 
you suggest a parting gift—a small memento — 
something you are certain she would appreciate 
and treasure? Could you not make a suggestion — 
‘men are so incapable of pleasing a lady in matters 
-of this sort — please try to recall something you . 
have heard Miss Miriam express a desire for — 
something you know she wouid like. Can’t you 
think of something — price no object, you know, 
for a gift for an angel like Miriam?” 

“Can't I, though?” breathed Cecile, inwardly. 
To the elegant Mr. Engle her voice was soft as the 
pattering of raindrops on an arbor of roses. 

““Qh, dear! Miriam likes so many things, and 
_ her tastes are hardly economical. Let me think.” 
She pressed her brow and pensively closed her eyes 
for a moment. ‘Yes, I do remember — for the 
past week she has almost wept to possess a string 
of amber beads a girl friend has — cut amber from 
Peking and every bead a jewel. They are typical 
of China and so wonderfully made — Miriam 
raves about them — but wait. I must think of 
something less expensive. ‘he ambers are beauti- 
ful, but I couldn’t think of suggesting a gift so 
valuable. For a string of even perfect amber 
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beads a thousand dollars seems a great deal of» 


money to poor me, Mr. Engle — a great deal.”’ 
‘Poof! It is a trifle for so charming a lady. 


I shall be delighted. Where is this treasure to be © 


found —is it convenient— could I inspect the 
beads ? They must be flawless and all that sort 
of thing,”’ said Mr. Engle. 

‘‘ By all means. Excuse me just a moment — 


Tl fetch them. Gertrude will be i in, I am sure.” 


And Cecile disappeared into her own room, re- 
turning with the white satin box containing 
the strand of gorgeous, yellow drops of golden 
light. 

“Superb! Beautiful! Like yellow diamonds! 
I am not surprised that my little friend admires 
them, and delighted that you suggested a trinket 
so pleasing — and now the check for the lady who 
owns them ? ”’ 

“Qh, just make it out to me —all the same 
to Gertrude — sure they please you? Lucky 
Miriam, to have a friend so considerate of her 
happiness. Ah, well! Such luxuries were ap- 
parently never meant for all of us, or there would 
never be any toilers like poor me.”’ 

‘‘How I should enjoy placing them about 
her neck myself, the dear girl! but you see, [ am 
off to-night for the interior and shall in all 
probability not have returned before you are 


homeward bound. Will you do me the honor to 
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present them to Miss Miriam with my card and 
very best wishes? ”’ 

Assuredly, Mr. Engle -— and I thank you, 
- too, on behalf of my friend until she has the 
opportunity of doing so herself. She will be 
delighted — and so surprised! You are a treasure 
to present her with a gift so beautiful! Oh, must 
you really be going % ? So sorry Miriam will be out 
for the afternoon.” 

“‘ Positively, yes — dinner party and all that 
sort of thing before leaving, you know how it is— 
beastly nuisance — but one simply has to do it. 
Good-by — good luck — don’t be away long — 
_ good-by.”’ 

Lighter in heart ane emptier in purse, the 
elegant, debonair Mr. Engle swung down the 
steps feeling jauntier than he had for many 
a long day. 

‘Snappy dames, Aisilivse two,” ’ solilo- 
quized the young man to himself, “‘ and accepting 
my presents, too. Pretty clever maneuvering on 
my part, what? Any old time that little seraph 
won’t hear the call of the East!” and he twirled 
the dainty Malacca so becoming to the elegant 
Mr. Engle and caressed the splash of dew on his 
upper lip that with proper encouragement. might 
one day develop into an imitation moustache. 
The echo of his retreating footsteps died away in 
the distance. 
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‘Yoo, hoo, Miriam — coast clear. Gentle- 
man left a pretty cumsha for you—card ’n 
everything,”’ said Cecile soberly. | 

‘“Nice old doggie,” said Miriam. “Tl sit 
right down and scribble a chit of gratitude on my 
best stationery. Put them back in the satin 
case — that was a bright idea of yours — they 
show off sumptuously there.”’ 

Miriam seated herself at the escritoire to 
perform the pleasant duty, while Cecile strummed 
on the table top with her dainty finger tips and 
whistled blithely : 

‘‘ Don’t buy me rosies when it’s shoesies that 
I need.”’ 
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_( \ EPTEMBER— twilight—all agog and aglow. 
S The streets were festooned with brilliant 
lanterns swinging and swaying with the 
grace of a drooping willow, second in illumination 
only to the gay New Year’s display. The shops 
were agleam with silver paper shoes, and over all 
hung the heavy odor of incense like the smoke 
that lies in a dark cloud over a foundry city on a 
sultry, summer morning. The world and _ his 
neighbor were astir. The nostrils were choked 
with the pungent fumes of smoldering paper — 
eyes smarted and burned with the acrid particles 
permeating the air. From the willow tea house, 
all the way to the less famous places of refresh- 
ment on Foochow Road, the blare of Chinese 
music greeted the passer-by. 

It was a busy time for every one excepting 
‘Tz Yuan-hang, the vender of tsung-tswu — three- 
cornered dumplings. Tz Yuan-hang had closed 
his stall for the night, and, tucking the charcoal 
brasier under-his head for a pillow, had fallen into 
a deep sleep in the corner of the market place, 
clasping inside his coarse, blue cotton blouse, his 
worn straw sandals, while the brasier provided 
a secure parking receptacle for the spoons, ladles, 
chopsticks, and little pans, and the residue of 
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the day’s ingredients for mixing the tasty con- 
fectionery. 
~ To-morrow would be another day — not 
a particularly prosperous one if Tz Yuan-hang 
could judge by the signs in evidence, for it was 
the Autumn Full Moon Festival in celebration of 
the harvest, when tiny tots and their elders as 
well, wander about with their arms full of 
bean cakes — big round confections resembling the 
full moon, and for which the children cry just as 
they do for Castoria in the advertisements. [*rom 
all appearances, it would be as easy to sell thiree- 
cornered dumplings on the morrow as the prob- 
abilities of successfully operating a “hot dog”’ stall 
in the compound of Ohel Rachel Synagogue. | 
The statement that Tz Yuan-hang fell into a 
profound slumber. in a vacant corner of the 
market place while the night was still in its 
infancy, does not imply that it was a locality 
inoculated with drowsiness in a sense of peace and 
quiet; far from it. As a matter of fact, it was 
only a fraction of a corner that Tz occupied, his 
feet contesting the right of way with creels of fish 
and boxes of kumkwats, baskets of beeboes and a 
crate of vociferously protesting geese in rebellion 


against their cramped quarters and great dis-— 


comfort; coops of foot-tied, thirsty, half-famished 


pigeons, too exhausted to coo, waiting for a cruel 


end to their pitiful sufferings. From the low 
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shed roofs iron cages were suspended, in which 
multicolored parrots squawked in most uncom- 
plimentary tones. 

Tz Yuan-hang was scarcely aware of his — 
boisterous companions, and equally indifferent to 
the inexpressible suffering of the subdued ones. 
It was an occasion for the exercise of patience — 
patience beginning with a capital letter. There is 
a proverb in Cathay — “ By a long road we know 
a horse’s strength; SO length of days shows a 
man’s heart.”’ It was going to be a long road all 
right — there could be no mistake about that, 
even in a land where patience is a foregone 
conclusion. It is one thing to be optimistic while 
the gods ‘are smiling, — optimism being a state of 
‘mind very much in the hands of the contented 
joss, — but the prospect of being himself the sole 
customer for his three-cornered dumplings was a 
depressing outlook, to say the least. It was the 
realization that additional sleep proportionately 
reduces the necessity for food that induced Tz to 
place his soul in that negative mood to which 
monks aspire — where the first year or two they 
sit and think and after that they just sit — only 
the metempsychosis was in his case a rapid 
adjustment, requiring but a few minutes at most, 
to drowse in the arms of Morpheus and be borne 
on the zephyrs .of the evening into pleasant 
gardens where yellow roses scented the shady 
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paths of the Painted Pavilion, and to float 
among the lotus where the marble boat rises from 
the lake of the Summer Palace. In his slumbers 
it was again midsummer. The dainty, golden 
buds clustered along the wall by the placid 
lagoon. The painted gallery was a riot of 
Oriental blue, and red, and brilliance. 

The bronze storks lost none of their dignity 
in showers of soft-petaled pink apple blossoms. 
The sky was worthy of the Pi Yiin Ssti— the 
Temple of the Azure Clouds — keeping watch 
over the Perfumed Mountain. Somewhere from 
the depths comes the twang of the yueh-chin — 
the squeaky guitar so dear to the hearts of 
Celestials to whom the odes of peace are as sacred 
in memory as the harp of Tara. The dream wore 
on. Over the Western Hills the shadows deepened 
as the sun sank low, and the temples of the 
yellow priests embraced the rugged slopes that 


stood defiantly ‘out against the skyline, while a - 


full moon rose majestically over the peaceful lake 
with its lotus floating serenely on its motionless 
bosom. Higher and higher mounted the silvery 
orb, while Tz gazed steadfastly upon it —en- 
tranced and admiring —and then, without so 
much as the warning of an eyelash flicker, the 
moon flew into a thousand pieces. There was a 
great hole in the sky where it had disappeared — 
a huge, black cavity —and all about was the 
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pandemonium of supernatural demons let: loose. 
The world had gone insane. Surely, it was but 
the dream of a distorted mind. Tz covered his 
face with his hands to shut out the horror of it. 
It seemed an age before he dared to look again 
upon his surroundings. 

Tz opened his eyes to find himself once again 
in the market place. The moon had returned and 
was shining full upon his face, but it was not the 
. familiar abode of a toad, or a rabbit, or the 
beautiful Chang-ngo, as he had been taught from 
earliest recollection. It was not the moon he was 
accustomed to at all. This moon wore an angry 
look. Moreover, it trembled, and writhed, shrank 
and expanded, gyrated and performed all sorts of 
extraordinary antics that no respectable moon has 
any right to do — and folks were having a holiday - 
on the morrow to celebrate its existence. Heavens 
above! A skittenish moon like that deserved no 
homage, much less the expenditure of perfectly 
' good coin. It was, accepting Tz’s observations, a 
stupid bit of topside decoration, unworthy of the 
veneration of any one, and if it continued behaving 
in that manner the dogs could swallow it for all he 
cared, and not a single gong would he beat — not 
a single joss stick would he burn to save it from 
_ eternal perdition. Though prayers could be had 
_ for a grain of rice, not a word would he utter for 
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the restoration of the undignified mistress of the 
night. | 

Tz laughed outright at the moon’s indecorous 
pranks before he realized that the pandemonium 
appeared to have ceased. He looked around and 
took his bearings. He was no longer an honored 
guest of leisure in the Summer Palace. The lotus 
lake had disappeared and familiar odors permeated 
the air, replacing the fragrance of sweet-scented 
apple blossoms in the courtyard of the bronze 
storks. There were only a few remnants of flicker- 


ing oil wicks casting grotesque shadows along the 


empty stalls. Most of the lamps and candles had 
burned out and were charred and black and had 
long since ceased to smoke. It was as though a 
devastating hand had swept across the market 
place and obliterated the animated figures as pen- 


cil marks are wiped from a slate. The crates and | 


boxes and the iron cages were empty. He heard 
geese calling to each other as from a great height, 
and a distant rumble as of a great marching 
multitude. His erstwhile pillow had vanished, too, 
with the other inanimate objects so miraculously 
endowed with the gift of flight from their wonted 
niches. It was as though he had been transported, 
through no desire or effort of his own, to a world 
strange and remote. On looking down, he found 
that he was lying in a bed of charcoal brasiers and 
paraphernalia incidental to the preparation of 
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edibles, and goodness knows what all, the disar- 
rangement suggesting that the utensils had been 
flung there to clear the roadway — as though a 
fleeting army had passed by and instead of looting 
had seized the opportunity for discarding impedi- 
menta. There was not the vestige of a tread on 
the cobblestones — only the gentle rustle of the 
_ leaves of the lubbek tree leaves as the branches 
glided softly over the corrugated roof above him. 

Unbraiding his .legs from the conglomerate 
mass of hardware, Tz took an inventory of his 
predicament. Some distance away a shadowy 
form flitted nimbly to and fro, accompanied by a 
metallic sound emanating from that direction. Tz 
cautiously approached. A sprightly .crone was 
busily engaged-in the occupation of piling articles 
on a wheelbarrow. The mere fact of being under 
the surveillance of a total stranger did not in the 
least perturb her. She asked in the most matter- 
of-fact way if he had eaten his rice, and being 
assured that the inner man had fortified himself 
against the curse of immediate famine, continued 
her absorbing occupation of collecting the portable 
objects before her and to gather in the rich harvest 
of pans and brasiers, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, but directly at the target of her 
quest. If this unusual acquaintance was not to 
terminate without making progress, apparently it 
was up to Tz to take the initiative. Hesitatingly 
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he addressed the taciturn lady in the manner of 
his countrymen making overtures to a stranger 
and superior. 

‘‘Honorable Mother, you are unattended at 
an unusual hour,” said Tz, blushing at his own 
temerity. 

‘“You have spoken truly, son. Surely, in all 
the market place there are only we two,” answered 
the woman, reaching out and adjusting another 
kettle to the mountainous heap on the barrow. 


“Tell me, Wise Mother, how comes this 
desolation in a busy thoroughfare — this desecra- 
tion of the haunts of trade and barter — and if I 
may beso bold, this profanation of promiscuous 
property — the appropriation of this collection 
of little things?”’ 

“Can you ask? Can it be that you have 
been asleep through an event so potent with 
impending doom?’”’ 


‘‘Mayhap my sleep was sonnel but in mv 
dreams I saw apparitions strange to my eyes — 
and now this unusual conduct of fellows discarding 
the tools of their occupation, vanishing I know not 
where, while, as you say, we two are alone left: to 
keep watch over the compounds where food and 
silk and goods invaluable are susceptible to the 
ravages of the canaille.’ Saying which, Tz cast 
his searching gaze forlornly over the wheelbarrow, 
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spying thereon, in the gumeles assortment, his. 
precious stock in trade. 

‘Truly you have spoken, son of I know not 
whom. Never in all creation since Kwa-kwa 
melted stones to repair the heavens has there. 
been a night like this when the market place was 
filled with tsa-huo-p‘u to be gathered in for the 
trouble — by you or me— what does it matter 
when they are free for the taking ?”’ : 

“Still I plead ignorance of. the cause — wilt 
thou enlighten me, Possessor of Great Knowl- 
edge?”’ 

The Flowery-faced could not believe hee ears. 
“You did not see — the moonquake?”’ and her 
voice lowered itself to a whisper, as though the 
darkness contained a thousand listening ears. 
‘* Hast heard of Shan T’so-liao, where the moun- 
tains walk in famine time in Kansu? To-night 
the moon has walked,—the moon which has 
hitherto behaved so decorously proper and in 
whose exalted honor we celebrate, — has to-night 
disported herself like a brainless butterfly dancing 
- in the Whangpoo. The city has gone mad with 
fear of her — even the holy and the penitent and 
pious have joined in the consternation, believing. 
the king of the dark regions has made a visit to 
the earth.” 

‘« Ai, a foolish moon, Honorable Mother. I 
wonder that for so long we have all been her 
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faithful slave, burning incense in her glory and 
protecting her from devouring dogs. She has 
been an expensive moon -— people have neglected 
their business to burn tributes of good food while 
the poor starved for want of the wasted rice; 
they have dutifully performed their jobs; they 
have turned from wholesome dumplings to fruits 
and pasty bean cakes — bah.” Tz remembered 
his personal grievance, and his heart became as 
stone: ‘‘ Stupid old moon — home of a creepy 
toad — warren of a rabbit — kingdom of a 
shrew. Let the dogs devour it! I hope the 
old moon never shines again, useless old thing. 
Bah!” 

‘Sh —sh — the deity will hear you, irreverent 
son of a base parent. Would you bring an even 
greater calamity upon us when the moon is 
already deeply offended? Silence, young man—”’ 

‘Silence! yi! yi! Though we seem to be 
the only living creatures this side the Imperial 
City you command me to hold my tongue! The 
others, Honorable Mother, where are they, — the 
pious, since the wicked and the holy united in a 
common hegira, — saint and sinner blending with- 
out discrimination in time of danger?”’ 

‘¢ Where indeed, head of a cootie — where 
indeed would our kinsfolk be but propitiating the 


deities at the feet of Buddha that from our midst. 


the curse may be removed?” 
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‘<The curse? What curse has it put upon us 
that we have not already known? I know of no 
special curse.’ 

‘< Brainless one, verily the ancestors of a ais 
begot you that you profess ignorance of the 
malediction which has to-night befallen us. Even 
by the simplest it is known that when the moon 
quakes it is a sign written for all time in the 
great “‘I-ching”’ that all true believers in the 
Great Awakener must fear deception as they. 
would a fox’s spirit, and utter only the truth — 
long has it been written, but never before in the 
memory of our most illustrious ancients has the 
great calamity of the curse .of the moonquake 
come to pass. At times like these the moon’s 
rays are impregnated with the essence of sim- 
plicity and those upon whom they fall must. 
become as free from guile as children at their 
mothers’ breasts. They are compelled, whether 
- they so will or not, to tell the truth; even against 
their natural desires must no lie be spoken.” 

‘‘'That’s good—jolly good! It will be an 
interesting and amusing world while the impreca- 
tion lasts — now, won’t it, Good Mother?” Tz 
seemed to be filled with ecstatic merriment at the 
thought. | | 

** Foolish One,” reprimanded the audience, 
‘‘you know not whereof you speak. Woe unto 
our land and all professions. Now will the foreign 
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_ devil despise us and the vender of worthy wares 
prevail over the counterfeiter. It will indeed bea 
sorry land when the sons of Han must cease 
from bargaining, and the poor merchant, who has 
only spurious wares for sale, must decry the source 
of his daily bread—and poor folks who have 
devoted their lives to the perfection of coins to 
resemble those minted in the provincial treasu- 
ries — where are these unfortunates to turn for a 
livelihcod? Woe to the land of the magpie and 
the dragon. No more will the peony portray 


domestic felicity and joy to ten thousand genera-. 


tions. The reign of the emblems of brotherly 
love — the plum and the pear — is over.’ 

‘* But our kindred — having burned an offer- 
ing at the feet of Buddha — and sinceI must speak 
only the unpleasant truth, it would take a god to 
endure the odor — what ‘then, Personification of 
Wisdom?” 


‘What then? They go to retract such 
recently told lies as they remember — they are 
skeltering about to make amends to the injured 
parties, but —- lackaday! the injured are equally 
busy on a similar quest. It is a babel — chaos. 
It is universal. The honesty of our people! How 
the foreign devils have gloated over it. They 
have told even unto the fourth generation that 
ae banks of our insular neighbors employ Chinese 
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compradors because they fear to trust their own 
nationals. Was anything more amusing? We 
all know, although we maintain a dignified 
silence, that they are employed for the reason 
that all foreign hongs engage a comprador — to 
entice local business. But once a slogan or a 
scandal is set in motion, it is a rolling stone that 
stops only with a catastrophe. Hark! Hear the 
babel of the mob at: the temple! Never was 
there such a lucky night for selling joss sticks nor 
such a demand for prayer wheels. Moon cakes © 


are forgotten in the mad scramble. It is an ill 
‘wind that blows nobody good.” — wate 


‘< You appear to rejoice while others mourn, 
Old Mother.” — . § 

‘‘'Why should I not rejoice? My youngest 
son is a merchant of joss sticks and prayer 
wheels. Why should I not rejoice when the gods 
have favored my household?” 

‘‘The panic-stricken delay purchasing pana- 
ceas for their ills?” asked Tz in aston- 
ishment. | 
“Don’t they, though! The holy priests 
“The holy priests? What interest have you 
in holy priests, you whom I discover in the shadows 
of night collecting abandoned kettles in the 
market place ?”’ . 7 
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“The holy priests find great esteem with me. 
My elder sons have acquired that honorable 
distinction. They recommend the offerings and 
theincense. They are wise men — my elder sons,”’ 
announced the superior one with beaming satis- 
faction. : 

‘That is indeed a thoughtful combination — 
a joss-stick seller with two priests for brothers. 
Seldom such fortune befalls one so unassuming. 
Have you no other offspring but three sons of 
which you speak?”’ 

‘“ Alas! but two; and these are fortune 
tellers—— a profession similar to their elder 
brothers. Fortune tellers are prohibited from ex- 
ercising their vocation openly in the Settlement 
because they attach short fuses to their prog- 
nostications; but dead men tell no tales, and the 
yellow robes meander at their pleasure, listing 
where the wind blows and flaunting in the face 
of the hungry laborer a well-filled, steaming rice 
bowl, bestowing an occasional word or blessing as 
they dawdle at ease. Being the mother of a 
brace of them, I am familiar with their droll ways. 
Boys will be boys, and in times of adversity 
assured rations are not to be despised.”’ 
| “Quite so, Honorable Mother; else why would. 
Sakyamuni Buddha have sanctified the rice bowl? 
And where is one so meritorious as he who leaves 
his father’s roof to prophesy a seasonable year for 
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some unhappy soul? It is a worthy calling. But | 
prophecies unfulfilled — they are many?”’ 

‘That prophecies are unfulfilled is immaterial. 
Hope springs eternal as the snow on Kinchin- 
junga —-as constant as the clear-flowing water 
of the Jade Fountain. Those who are disappointed 
guard well the secret — no man knows; but if one 
prophecy in ten thousand comes to pass, there is 
great rejoicing and the whole city rings with the 
praise of the necromancer. The necromancer’s 
name becomes a household word—a_ single 
prophecy materializes and his fame is unbounded. 
Babies and cigarettes are named for him; gamblers 
become his steady clients; the charitable see to it 
that he wants for nothing; at the eating places he 
is invited to indulge in sharks’ fins at no expense; 
he lives on the fat of the land. Verily, my third 
and fourth have chosen well their calling in this 
temporary sojourn upon earth.”’ 

‘You mean that for them you have chosen 
judiciously, Honorable Mother ; for in the perfect 
arrangement of your household I detect the 
manipulation of a master mind.. The certainty of 
a bounteous rice bowl is the height of wisdom — 
the top hat of intelligent reasoning. In all the © 
land there is none more famous than the mother 
of the two fortune tellers and the two priests. 
Your fame is a magic word throughout the city. 
I recall the veneration with which you were men- 
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tioned on the Witches’ Sabbath on the eighteenth 
day of the eighth moon when we celebrated the 
birthday of the goddess. Little thought I then 
that I should meet with such a celebrity when the 
feast of the Moon Goddess approached. I am 
morethan compensated for the loss of my treasured 
possessions at the hands of the mob, and the loss 
of my coppers to benefit the moon-cake purveyors. 
To have had speech with one so benevolent and 
wise is indeed sufficient glory for the life of a 
humble young man.’ 

«Were it not that the strange spell of the 
moon encompasses us, I should say that you 
flatter a poor, strange widow no longer in her 
first youth, Fair Son with a silvery tongue ; but on 
human ears the voice of adulation falls sweetly, as 
the showers of April quench the thirst of a parching 
field.” 

“Nay, nay.. Yours are but the golden years 
of experience of which spring buds are envious — 
_ Wise One, familiar with the intrigues of empires — 
Reader of Secret Thoughts — conversant with the 
comings and goings of the great and illustrious — 
Adviser and Ruler of Mighty Destinies — but hold! 
On yonder barrow I recognize my modest brasier 
so recently my pillow in a troubled dream.”’ 

_ © Woeisme! What is the world coming to? 
A moonquake, and in the same hour a glib 
| stripling with one breath rants of a woman’s 
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excellence and in the next stoops to plead the 
cause of a metal pot! Verily, many things besides 
beautiful may truth become. Merciful Buddha, 
remove the curse of the moonquake!”’ 

‘‘ But surely, Magnificent One, you have no 
need for forty charcoal brasiers, and if my eyes 
deceive me not, a motley stock of other loot from 
chopsticks to ships’ anchors — the wherewithal to . 
fill a good-sized godown. Would you ask me to 
exist without the means of a livelihood, Most Wise 
and Fair of Women? How shall I boil the luscious: 
dumplings that doubly maintain my life — in all 
Nantao there have never been known such del- 
cacies as those I make —life restorers to the 
feeble— promoters of friendship between those 
who know good chow — old-man food — and 
children cry for my three-cornered dumplings — 
alas! I have fallen upon evil times!” 

‘Again you speak with rational words, but 
hark! Foolish son of a foolish parent! Only the 
puff of a pipe ago you cursed the friendly moon, 
and it is written that he who utters poignant 
words against a deity, verily his punishment is 
swift and certain. If the gods decree that you 
shall slowly starve, it merely proves their marvel- 
ous compassion. Many have lingered in| the 
cangue for lesser crimes.’ 

‘““Not so, Most Honored One. In. jest I 
bandied with the moon because, the moon indulged 
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in witless frivoling — the moon forgot the dignity 
becoming her and gamboled like a jade, oblivious 
to the reverence of the faithful. How can an 
honest son of Han adore a prankish planet unstable 
as the wind, when before me I behold the embodi- 
ment of Wisdom and Dignity and Incomparable 
Beauty, fairer than Chang-ngo before the trans- 
formation. Oh, Fairest of the Fair! What morta! 
happiness is lost to earth that no man may gaze 
upon your face and bid you enter the red bridal 
chair!’ The sigh that followed was a lingering 
adieu to a brand new brasier. The widow thought 
it was for her. 

‘Son of worthy parents! Indeed, my years 
are commensurate with the motherhood of five 
illustrious sons — but mind you,”’ said the widow, 
blushingly, ‘“‘my heart is as young as yours, As 
you excel in the art of making dumplings, so I 
can manage a household with economy and keep 
the k‘ang cosy as no young bride can. Dear me! 
The generation of young women are a slatternly 
lot with their lax upbringing! Nowadays they 
must carry a hot-water bottle to keep their hands 
warm when the days are chilly — always wanting 
this and demanding that! Silk stockings they 
must have, and foreign shoes! But the domicile 
wherein my rule holds sway is perfect felicity. 
My sons obey. me — their wives vie with each other 
to do me homage ; obedience is offered on. every 
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hand. Only envious neighbors berate me for a 
shrew. Here —I prove my disposition of incom- 
parable benevolence — your charcoal brasier is 
mine by right of discovery and there is none to 
dispute possession—as an unmanned junk is 
salvaged after a typhoon— but I. return your 
brasier and.a measure of pans as well. You 
improve upon longer acquaintance, young man. 
It is a pleasure to assist you in your estimable 
vocation.”’ | 

‘‘Fair One, in all the world there is none to 
compare with thee, sister of Kuan Yin, the Goddess 
of Mercy, to whom we have long been submissive 
slaves.”’ 

‘“< Again you flatter an unworthy one bowed 
down by desolation. Ah, me! I never knew the . 
joys of girlhood — I was married so young, and my 
~ husband never understood me. Still, widowhood 
is a deplorable state even with ample savings 
against a rainy day. I shudder to think of what 
it might have been in poverty.” 

Tz shuddered, too, but withheld pertinent 
comment on the subject of pecuniary investments. 

‘That you are thrifty but adds another virtue 
to your many,” he said, ‘“‘and one for which you 
are to be all the more respected. In the teachings 
of the great Confucius, it is emphasized that virtue 
of no mean degree lies in the preservation of 
substance.”’ 
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‘Your praise is charming, but undeserved, 
It was not in complying with the teachings of the 
great scholar that my stores increased, but that, 
having in my youth known only poverty, | feared 
it worse than death in my old age. Now there is 
nothing to apprehend from the lean gray wolf 
stalking incessautly through the land.” 


The information was extremely welcome to 
Tz, who wished he could boast as much. More 
than once, when there was a slump in the dumpling 
market he considered the advisability of seeking a 
wife less dearth of worldly goods. 


‘‘But have you no fear in carrying sums 
about ?—on days like this and on such nights there 
may be dangerous persons to molest you. Your 
worthy sons should not permit their honorable 
parent to roam unattended through the city when 
the Three Lights are obscured.”’ 

‘Your concern is worthy of you, but there is 
nothing to fear. To the rabble I am only a 
harmless old woman wandering about in the 
darkness — to them, as they to me, a passer-by. 
My savings are secure in the bank of the foreigner, 
secure from thieves and fortune hunters ” — at 
which Tz winced — “upon a signature known only 
to myself may they be obtained.’’ 

‘‘But suppose, Fair Widow, a husband of 
suitable qualifications could be found —’’ 
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‘‘ That would be different — with some one of 
whose devotion I could be assured, all would be 
changed.’’ 

“Pair One, my income is a modest trifle, but 
it suffices my needs. My wants are few — my 
requirements moderate. Of your affections I am 
unworthy, but gladly would I, too, prostrate 
myself at your feet to do you homage, as do the 
women of your sons. Rarely is met such wisdom 
and virtue in one with a face so like’ the stars in 
heaven. Your smile is the sun shining upon peach 
blossoms — your voice the melody of birds cooing 
in the branches of drooping willows.”’ 

‘‘Naughty One! ‘To tease a poor lone widow 
' with cajolery. Have you no heart —no pity ? 
My sons are adequate for my comfort — my 
daughters-in-law the soul of deference, but, alas! 
the heart of a widow is still the heart of a woman 
and our faith decrees that: a widow’s heart must 
follow the late departed to the tomb. My husband 
was an elderly man, and in good time death . 
claimed him. He left our savings of a lifetime 
to pay the priests to rescue him from the dark 

~ regions — the glossy, sleek, fat priests of our com- 

~ munity who openly made | mockery of the fast 

‘days; while to me, his faithful widow, he be-. 

queathed not so muchas a string of copper cash. — 

They were gaunt years that followed — hungry 

years — desolate — when my sons went into the 
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byways and surreptitiously stripped buds from 
the farmers’ trees to supplement the meager 
porridge. The coarsest grain was a luxury — our 
substitute for rice, Manchurian kiaoliany, on which 
ponies and cattle feed. The fortune teller pre- 
dicted that at thirty I would become a woman of 
means, but gave no recipe for the realization 
of such a miracle. ‘Now,’ I reasoned, ‘ that 
fortune teller always has a presentable coat while 
I and my brood have poor ones. His sandals are 
of leather, not old, worn bits of woven grass, as 
‘ours are. Likewise the priests keep warm while 
we are shivering, and grow rotund and fat in 
proportion to our inadequate sustenance. They 
are of one ilk. Fortune tellers buoy up the spirits 
by promises of treasure to come, while they glean 
silver from the well-to-do, and coppers from such 
as [—the poor in purse and spirit. By the time 
the date of the prophecy matures and the promised 
wealth has not accrued it is less hard to bear 
because our years are fewer — and we have grown 
accustomed to poverty.. So, I reckoned, ‘‘Why 
live on promises?’’ They are independable sources 
of revenue at best.’ Having found where those 
who had money obtained it, the logical course was 
to follow their method of securing it — becoming 
of their profession. I moved my brood to another 
portion of the city. I then returned to the familiar 
‘haunts disguised as a country peasant woman, and 
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as a homely old hag sat by the roadside announc- 
ing my ability to gaze into the future. It was 
ludicrous. Nothing catches on so quickly as 
a new fortune teller. | 

‘‘My former neighbors, who had never had a 
kindly word for poor widow Djang, came flocking 
in to purr soft words and cross my palm with 
silver. Confessions poured into my willing ears— 
gossips that astonished even me who had been 
brought up in the intrigues of a sinful city. 
Twice young women came to me who had been 
sweethearts of my old husband, giggling behind 
their fans at the deceptions they had practiced on 
him. They were consulting the stars to learn if 
they would find another easy mark, or whether . 
they must resort to their extreme antipathy, and 
go to work. Merchants, artisans, beggars, even 
fortune tellers themselves, are superstitious. It 
‘was. too easy. I had known them all from 
infancy —the younger ones—and the family 
history of their elders. In a casual way I men- 
tioned moles on a left shoulder — remarked with 
accuracy about a date on which they had lain 
abed with measles— of journeys made— sums 
lost at the gambling table — disobedience to 
‘parents — and worst of all, I prophesied punish- 
ment eternal for those who were stingy with their 
wives. The silk merchants of Nantao should 
have paid me a commission for my assistance in 
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promoting family sales— but even though my 
services were rendered for my personal satisfac- 
tion, it was worth the effort to see pale-faced 
wives grow plump and merry and openly fondle 
girl babies in public. In the twinkling of an eye 
I became a wizard. My prophecies were sought 
by the greatest in the land. The populace fell 
for it like foreign fools throng their hospitals to 
acquire the glands of sensible monkeys instead of 
seeking wholesome companions and sagacious 
books for mental renovation. It was only in the 
Settlement that my activities were curtailed. 
Two of my sons assisted me. They were un- 
official press agents. I became ambitious. We 
were, I remembered, a literary family. A great 
uncle of my husband’s grandfather was so de- 
scribed on the ancestral tablet. I sought it out 
and. learned that such was indeed the case. My 
sons should be scholars, too, lifting the darkness. 
‘We saved and hoarded and practiced the strictest 
economy that the two elder ones might pursue 
unmolested the perusal of the classics. Frugality 
was rewarded. The old fortune teller had, after 
all, foretold the truth. At thirty I had become a 
personage —a woman of means. For myself, | 
have retired from all vulgar contact with the 
streets. You wonder at my presence here in the 
market place in the dead of night. It is an 
Cee that overtakes me now and then—a 
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reversion to earlier habits — atavism, if -you will. 
I have no need for the pans and pots and 
kettles — much less for the spoons and chop- 
sticks — but in days gone by the possession of a 
single one of them would have gratified my idea 
of wealth for the moment. This is my rec- 
reation — the dissipation in which I stealthily 
indulge when my household are not in evidence. 
They would be horrified to learn that their 
mother was gathering discarded pots and kettles 
on a barrow.”’ 

‘You have selected a favorable night for the — 
eratification of your whim,” said Tz. ‘No one 


seems likely to molest you, even though you. 


decided to remove the stalls themselves.”’ 

‘‘Tdeal! I was wondering about that — 
still, says the Philosopher, ‘all the wealth in 
the world cannot buy happiness.’ Truly, a 
widow’s life is the half of a broken mirror — the 
reflection of the magpie! There is nothing for 
which to hope but a widow’s arch—a stately 
pai-lou — at the tomb of my husband’s ancestors. 
Damn ancestors! ”’ 

Tz could scarcely believe his ears. He almost 
collapsed on hearing the expletive. It was not in 
the least the sentiment he had expected from the 
lips of the widow Djang. After all, she was a 
woman of logic; for what worth is a widow’s arch 
staring into a bleak sky when one has consecrated 
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to a memory decades of happiness and finally been 
gathered to fathers long dead? Better the stones 
should mend the highways where emaciated 
beasts draw heavy burdens through mire and 
ruts —- better far that a page from the classics be 
engraved on the inner wall of the tomb to lull 
and sooth the restless sleeper, as ordained by the 
rulers of old. 

‘You are right, as always, little widow 
Djang. The long nights of autumn draw apace, 
and they are shortened none by only the anticipa- 
tion of a suitable memorial when the soul has 
taken flight ?”’ 

‘‘ My sons would stand aghast at my irrever- 
ence and affirm that their pious mother had 
taken leave of her senses — but since the moon 
has placed her curse of truthfulness upon us there 
is consolation in defying the stupid customs of 
the ancients. Amongst the Autumn Fans of the 
foreigners it is said that alimony avails little 
when the skies above are dark with flying snow 
clouds. My sons have their respective callings — 
their homes— their dutiful wives— their rice 
bowls sanctified by the Sakyamuni Buddha. 
They do me homage — this household of my own 
establishment — but in all the world there is no 
one to command me—no one upon whose 
strength the widow Djang may lean. With the 
going of winter, spring will come with its song of 
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birds to which I must not listen; flowers will 
bloom in gardens where I may not wander; music 
and song must reach me from a distance in 
sheltered seclusion, since in places of gayety a 
widow may not go. ‘ Convention is the web of a 
spider entwined as the coils of a serpent, when a 
widow walks alone.’ ”’ 

Did his ears deceive him? Was this mothe 
_ of five worthy sons bemoaning her lot, proclaiming 
herself lonely, though the mistress of a household % 

‘Would you, then, Fairest of Widows, regain 
your freedom to hear the warble of birds in flight 
across the land in springtime — the bliss of a 
dreamy house boat on Soochow Creek — the 
delight of a ricksha built for two rambling 
through the pleasant suburbs of Pootung on 
moonlight nights like this? Djang, little Apple 
Bud, ask of me what you will, and that will 
J provide you. But name your wishes and your 
feast, Queen of the Moon-Blessed Earth.”’ 

The moon had now regained her equilibrium 
and was smirking blandly over the Whangpoo. 
The widow Djang covered her. face with her 
small hands and peeped slyly between her fingers. 

‘“‘ My favorite fruit,” she ele coyly, “is 
three-comered dumpling.” 


Over their after-dinner ies and cigars, two 
chaps were lounging in long chairs on the deck of | 
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a luxurious Pacific liner, homeward bound. One 
had been a famous “ace”? with more than a few 
victories to his credit, during the recent conflict. 

“Tell me,”’ said his companion, “‘do you not 
find it appallingly dull, this new commercial 
existence of yours— do you never get homesick 
for the high altitudes and the sensation of flying 
and all that sort of thing? ”’ 

“‘T suppose you would call it ‘homesick’ in 
a sense. As a matter of fact, the night before we 
sailed I borrowed by the shekel route, just for 
auld lang syne, an obsolete old plane that had 
been landed by one of the Allies just before the 
Armistice. It was a treacherous old boat, but I 
couldn’t resist an hour of amusement. You 
- know, or will perhaps remember, it was the time 
of the Mid-Autumn Festival. The antithesis of 
the north pole would have been peaceful com- 
pared to the pandemonium the natives were 
kicking up in the old city. Gongs and firecrackers 
were all the Chinese lived on for about a week at 
that time — even away up in the air I could hear 
the hideous din. They made so much commotion 
themselves they couldn’t hear me even when I 
came down on the housetops and was almost 
strangled by the smell of burned paper and their 
beastly fried cakes. There was a dandy moon 
that night— I don’t blame the Chinks for putting 
on a show in her honor — the old girl was shining 
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herself proud. She was the belle of the ball, and 
no mistake. Says I to myself, ‘Old dear, I'll 
show you a firecraker that is the real thing.’ 
With that I headed straight for the moon and set 
off a star flare that I'd fixed to the tail of my 
plane. While it lasted [ll bet it was a pretty 
show from Nantao Bund, but as we slipped down 
the river at daylight next morning sailing before 
most folks were up I never had a chance to 
find out.” 
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UNE, in a certain Middle West university 
| J town bearing the illustrious: name of an 

ancient metropolis famous in the good old 
days for its sculptors and philosophers and 
honorable citizens, and later equally celebrated 
for its reinstated monarchs and efficient boot- 
blacks, came following hotfoot on the heels. of 
verdant spring — the versatile season of dandelion 
salad and robins’ songs and young men’s fancies —- 
of roses and weddings and millinery — of camping 
parties in bosque dells sans time clocks and 
mosquitoes — of putting aside the theoretical for 
the practical — of school vacations and swimming 
pools and vindictive Huckleberry Finns and Tom 
Sawyers belaboring dusty rag carpets on back 
yet clotheslines. 


The serenity of indisputable peace and 
assured prosperity permeated the atmosphere of 
the institutions of wisdom and its immediate 
surroundings imbued with the spirit of youth and 
hopefulness, with a world of unexplored resources 
stretching from sunrise into the sunset, contain- 
ing in its glowing, beckoning hands the unfailing 
lure of ‘uncertainty — the world-old mystic that 
beckons from back o’ heyond. Coeds. ‘were 
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gathered in select groups under the great, spread- 
ing elms of the campus, discussing, amongst other 
things of vital importance to their young lives, 
the approaching Commencement Day, marking 
their. graduation and imminent departure from 
the seat of learning that had held their united 
affections for the pleasant four years of their 
association. 

The Federation of the United States of 
America that came into existence on the basic 
principle of equality and freedom, while in heart 
and spirit losing none of its democracy, found 
that certain invading hordes unrestricted in 
prolific propagation would, in a remarkably brief 
period, undermine the institutions with which 
they became affiliated; and the outcome of 
far-sighted deliberation in this respect was an 
Exclusion Act enforced to regulate the potential 
menace. 

American institutions of learning found great 
favor in the eyes of the races affected by this 
discrimination. Long years before the benevolent 
refund of Boxer Indemnities had endowed pre- 
paratory college and Tsing Hua was yet unborn, 
on conditions of equality from California to New 
England, came sons and daughters of the friendly 
Celestial Empire, from the bleak Tibetan border 
to the pass at Shanhaikwan, to burn midnight oil 
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in the haunts of the native born, infusing prosaic 


_ democracy with fragments of old-world mysticism. 


The fields of waving wheat were yellowing 
with the gold of ripening grain, bronzing and 
mellow as an autumn sun at evening — softly 


swishing the bearded heads in a song of content- 


ment and bounteous abundance awaiting the 
hand of the reaper in the tortuous, irregular 
valley of the Hocking — a miniature tributary of 
the majestic stream along whose shores the 
descendants of migrating Chinese had, in centuries 
gone by, left the substantial burial places of their 
nomadic forbears to be marveled over by 


colonizing pioneers as creations of mysterious 


mound builders — dreaming then, as to-day, of 
the glory that was — building graves and mauso- 
leums for the departed and pitfalls for the feet 
that were to come. Now, the waters of the 
Hocking were opaquely impregnated with the 
dust of bituminous coal from the honeycombed 
burrowings in these rugged hills and wealth- 
concealing valleys, where virgin forests had fallen 


_ before the woodsman’s ax and substitutes had 


appeared in the form of ugly, gray derricks 
strewn slovenly across the landscape. 

In winding fence rows, where once wild 
pigeons cooed beneath riotous vines that gave 
them food and shelter, stalks of goldenrod 


illuminated the shady nooks where only occasional 
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thrushes: ventured, and bobwhite peeped with 
caution from his grass-thatched bungalow main- 
taining an all too careful sentinel over a dozen 
white eggs that were soon to develop into minia- 
ture replicas of himself, now and again stealing 
out to silence stealthily, after his own fashion, 
the screech of a troublesome cicada. 

Lhe graveled walks of the campus were cool 
and leafy and bordered with Shasta daisies stray- 
ing out of bounds into broad expanses of 
Kentucky blue grass. Over the doorways and 
porches of the dormitories and fraternity houses 
crimson ramblers converted the dull brick struc- 
tures from lifeless, drab masonry, into bowers of 
radiant blooms. The summer air was redolent 
with the fragrance of honeysuckle, while droning 
bees indefatigably collected drops of amber sweet- 
ness from olusters of locust blossoms that drooped 
like great pendants of wistaria scattering their 
creamy petals with each caressing zephyr. Be- 
yond the college precincts were rolling hills and 
winding country roads leading past white cottages 
with cool, green shutters — the inevitable picket 
fence concealed beneath a jungle of flowering 
vines — sweet peas and morning-glories and bold 
Virginia creepers through which ruddy, flaming 
poppies struggled to the light — the cottage itself 
insignificant in dimensions to the big red barn 
- and the small village of lesser structures around 
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it, where domestic beasts found shelter from foul 
weather, and clean, deep beds of straw — the 
ancestral tablets of a race whose nearest. approach 
to famine is when the sleek cows defy in a 
wayward moment an inadequate barrier and 
satisfy their epicurean desires in a forbidden 
. garlic banquet and there is no cream for the 
farmer’s morning coffee. | 
| Four years had Chiang K‘un-yih, son of a 
mandarin in the land that gave him birth, dwelt 
in these pleasant surroundings—a fair region 
flowing in milk and honey — the aristocracy of 
_ the Middle Kingdom rubbing shoulders with the 
aristocracy of the Middle West — youths whose 
parents were scholars and merchants and artisans; 
farmers who tilled the fertile fields in the vicinity 
of the university ; miners who delved for coal 
deep in the black, yawning pits beneath their 
feet; on common ground their sons and daughters 
came into the classroom. | > 
Vacations found embryo surgeons and sages 
and doctors of philosophy clad in overalls of 
provincial, coarse blue, akin to the time-honored 
blue robes of old China, following Old Dobbin 
down the scorching furrows as the brown soil 
became more and more obscured under its growth 
. Of towering stalks, laboring in the harvest from 
dawn until set of sun, as though their one 
ambition were converting the universe into a camp 
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of haystacks and breaking the acreage record for 
grain production, pumpkins, and Irish potatoes. 

Scattered broadcast over this small world of 
ours there was once a notion rampant about the 
divine right of kings, when each foot of soil and 
the seas adjacent were the property of the Great 
Khan. To-day the theory is even more broadly 
scattered — distributed into particles so minute 
that the original theorist would be unable to 
- identify, much less assemble sufficient of the 
doctrine for a soap-box argument on Fifth 
Avenue — a shattered ideal sacrificed on the altar 
of advancement and the slogan of “Go out and 
get it.” 

Under this svstem of self-assertion the 
daughters of the gentry, no less than the stalwart 
sons, were responsible for the execution of multi- 
tudinous tasks, and hillside farms are exacting in 
their demands and requirements. From one of 
these hardy possessions came Mary Smith, a rural 
township product of rugged ancestry, whose early 
ambition, coupled with a pressing mortgage on the 
northeast quarter section, had been to become a 
teacher in her district school where she could 
‘“‘board with mother.’”’ The sheriff anticipated 
Mary’s requirements by a few months, because the 
sudden demise of her only relative removed the 
necessity for retaining the. ungenerous fields. 
mary ‘was unexpectedly freed to employ her 
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- gavings for furthering her education and more 
effectively preparing for satisfactorily transmitting 
the rudiments of the three “R’s’” to young and 
tender minds. 

Mary’s life had been a lonely one, familiarizing 
her with all the unpleasant duties an impoverished 
farm entails — all the dreariness and drabness of 
an undesired solitude — deep snows through which 
one trudged. and waded day after day — anxiety 
about the invalid’s comfort and even necessities, 
sometimes— the remaining supply of fuel, when it 
seemed the slushy, unsurfaced roads would never 
again be opened to traffic --- the constantly haunt- 
ing fear of sudden indisposition far from neighborly 
assistance. The past with which she had been so 
intimately acquainted was a nightmare, looking 
back upon it. The cattle and the fences, the 
leaky barn roofs, the garden patch behind the 
kitchen — the old-fashioned churn — the Saturday 
baking and the Monday laundry as inevitable as 
the rising sun itself — the laborious preparation 
for the Sunday dinner for the multitude that 
habitually “dropped in’’—and as suddenly de- 
parted — leaving Mary the dishes to wash and the 
pans to scour — had each in turn and not without 
reason — been victims to the malediction of this 
free-born daughter of Columbia whose days varied. 
in form of employment though little in quantity — 
whose costume alternated with the regularity of 
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summer and winter between blue gingham and 
gray flannel, while she dreamed of Venetian laces, 
brocades, embroidered kimonos, Geisha girls, and 
French lingerie — who roamed in fancy, within the 
palaces of kings and the boudoirs of empresses — 
felt the breath of the fiery Sahara and the wind- 
swept Arctic — listened to the pounding of the 
surf at Waikiki and the swish of tall palms at 
Moana — while her coarsely-shod feet were an- 
chored by a shorter tether and her travels had in 
reality been limited to the State Fair and a Sunday 
Excursion to Lake Erie. The vast lake held a 
fascination. There was. something inspiring and 
restful in the haze of the far away — a peace and 
magnificent grandeur about it all that seemed to 
shut out the seething turmoil of drudgery. Away 
beyond the blue horizon — behind the vague and 
distant sky line a different world existed. What- 
ever it held, or whatever it lacked, there remained 
the temptation of unsatisfied quest. Mary’s people 
had been the stolid type that migrate and stay put, 
becoming rooted to a homestead, indigenous to the 
soil from which their sustenance is_ derived, . 
clinging tenaciously to dark-age superstition about 

ladders and black cats and believing with fervent 
sincerity that only individuals of the Baptist 
persuasion are qualified to enter the kingdom — 
and in this self-immolated state of contentment 
the world passed by — for them, but not for Mary. | 
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It had been her fate to have thrust upon her, for 
many Sabbath mornings in succession, the sermons 
of’ an elderly person who had been chaplain of 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll’s regiment during 
the Civil War. It was less difficult, after that, for 
Mary to understand why Colonel Ingersoll was an 
avowed atheist. 

The adopted son of free America has a knack 
of discarding racial characteristics in a miraculously 
short time. He rejects Bryant Park as a clearing 
house and makes his appointments in clubs on the 
East Side of which only good Americans. are 
members. The children of “Little Italy” and 
infants of Revolutionary ancestry celebrate with 
equal enthusiasm the Anniversary of Independ- 
ence. Dane, Slav and Mongol, swarthy Mexican 
and Portuguese, blond Teuton and Scandinavian, 
alike wax boastful of their great, new fatherland. 
The petty strifes and unsavory oppressions of the 
Old World are absorbed in the expansive enthusi- 
asms of the New. Lineal descendants of the 
American Indian no more resemble the noble red 
man of a century ago than the Indian himself is 
identified with his Celestial antecedents. The 
Hibernian whose Celtic brogue and illiteracy of 
_ yesterday endowed him with a misplaced reputa- 
tion for spontaneous wit because of his illogical 
reasoning and linguistic imperfections, sneers with 
the disfavor of superiority from behind the screen 
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of O’Brien, upon the Ukranian immigrant with the 
unpronounceable name. 

Chiang K‘un-yih, flung headlong into the 
melting pot of the Middle West university, found 
himself with astonishing rapidity. Brilliant, alert, 
wide-awake — a characteristic of foreign students 
who partake of the hospitality of democracy — 
his ability was unquestioned, and his speech 
perfection itself. To Mary he became the Magic 
Prince — Mary, a shut-in, as it were, living 
in Old-World nursery tales of sentiment: and. 
romance as chronicled in fables and stories with a 
moral — hungry for the realization of her accumu- 
lated dreams. | 

The flowery. rhetoric of Chiang Kéun-yih 
_ provided the fountain of enchantment — the 
drafts of Zenjebil. Along pleasant lanes they 
wandered in perfect sympathy. Stimulated by the 
eulogistic recitals of her fellow student, Mary 
Smith, through his eyes, strayed in Elysium fields 
and reveled in the magic of the Celestial Empire. 
Under the hypnotic spell, the green vales of the 
Hocking were converted into expansive slopes 
covered with glorious white blossoms. ‘White 
poppies,” said Chiang K‘un-yih, “are not so pretty 
as Shasta daisies, but they hold an _ insidious 
fascination for my people.” The long fleets of 
barges laden with black diamonds from the © 
bounteous store of Mother Earth were replaced by 
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flower boats in Canton delta; massive junks and. 
bamboo rafts peopled by the simple-living folks of 
the upper Yangtze floated down through the 
gorges from the forbidden fastnesses of the Dalai 
Lama — the Living God of Buddhism in Himalayan 
heights; the western prairies, so recently the 
haunts of wild buffalo and venturesome cowboys, 
lost their childhood delight in the tents of Arab 
caravans and the tales of Chengtu plains; the 
subjugation of the noble red man recoiled before 
the conquests of Attila; the romances of history 
were obscured in the songs of P‘u Sung-ling. 


The seeds of sentiment sown in an idlemoment | 


are so often the beginnings of discontent and 
unhappiness — so frequently: the will-o’-the-wisp 


_ that beckons through the marshes and, in pursuit 


of the ignis fatuus obliterated, becomes the trail 
back to the broad highway. Mary was almost 
persuaded to consent to follow Chiang K‘un-yih 


to that land of enchantment — his home in west 


Szechwan. : 

‘‘We are undoubtedly of the same family, you 
and I,” said Chiang K‘un-yih. ‘You must make 
us a visit some time —I shall prepare my family 
for your coming. ‘Smith’ means an artisan —a 
workman — is it not so? ‘Chiang,’ my family 
name, is written with the same character. To wed 


e 


with the same character would be considered the . 


climax of misfortune in China. Were I to marry 
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a girl whose family name is written with the same 
character as my own, I would be committing 
an offense of extreme gravity against the sacred 
tablet of my ancestors. The ancients would revile 
me for my unseemly conduct and deviation from 
the established laws of filial piety. No doubt 
many hundreds of years ago we were descended 
from the same family — is it not so?”’ 

Even to Mary’s unsophisticated mind the 
argument smattered of the ridiculous, and the 
suggestion implied was never mentioned again. 
It was the end of a college romance, as though a 
curtain had been lowered before the stage and 
the scenery and the actors in the middle of an 
unfinished program —as though from the most 
interesting story in the world the concluding 
chapter had been eliminated by the hand of an 
unkind censor. With eyes that grew tear-dimmed 
Mary watched the artistic hand of Chiang K‘un- 
yih fluttering good-by from a Pullman window as 
the long, gray train crept like a stealthy five-toed 
dragon toward the fire of the western sunset — 


the smoke ‘of ‘its nostrils ascending to high 


heaven — a salamander defying the flames. Con- 

solation came only with his parting message: 

‘‘T shall try to be always worthy of your friend- 

ship and the kindness of America. I shall always 

bridge the Pacific over with thoughts of you, and 

know that there.exists on your side of the globe 
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the truest and best of women. Whatever else 


the joss may kindly send you, may he never 


change your own delightful self from the sympa- . 


thetic, helpful friend I found you.”’ 

| Mary remembered this when she had returned 
to her country school where prattling little folks as 
homely and artless and guileless as herself greeted 
her each morning with the cheeriest of welcomes 
and chattered into her ears the details of their 
homes and childish dreams—their fears and 
loves and anticipations — confidences that com- 
pensate the efforts of a conscientious teacher 
whose first and supreme success is experienc- 
ing the assurance of trust. In such constant 
daily contact with many, the desire for the 
companionship of one becomes a memory occa- 
sionally revived. The years have a greater 
tendency to blemish than erase, and long 
memories are not always the sweetest, but the 
heritage of Lot’s wife is essentially woman’s own, 


and it is indeed a fascinating guide that absorbs 


our shadows in the very making and_ bruises 


received by the wayside are healed under its — 


influence ; nor do we think the ordeal wholly vain 
when the scars reveal themselves in silent warning. 

Then came the great, sad war, bringing its 
opportunities for those unburdened with respon- 
sibility and who desired to contribute their mite. 
Into the ranks of the workers abroad went Mary 
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Smith, dreaming no longer of white poppies in 
West China — poppies not so pretty as Shasta 
- daisies, but infinitely more alluring. All too often 
she saw their crimson counterparts scattering 
their blood-red petals among the rusty, barbed- 
wire defenses by the Meuse and struggling against 
the heavy odds of buttercups that strived to hide 
the scars and bruises of the Verdun hills—a 
glowing flame upon the breast of France among 
the Shasta daisies of the shell-torn Argonne and 
the silent city of heroes in Romagne. 7 
With the signing of the Armistice there was 
a reluctance to resume the prosaic position in the 
rural school. The children who had constituted 
her happy family in days gone by had become 
almost grown-ups now, while Mary had not 
aged — she had blossomed. But back again on 
the old, familiar campus old memories would not 
die. .The scenes we knew and loved when life 
held most of. its happiness, seem a little dearer 
than all others when evening shades draw near. 
The lingering tales of Chiang K‘un-yih once more 
came back to cast their tempting glamour. 
America, the peaceful— America, the radi- 
ant — was groping for her lost children. There 
was no competent mistress of ceremonies to put 
her house in order —no master mind to direct 
evolution from a condition temporarily chaotic. 
It. was.a subject for the jovial Dutch painter 
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whose bequest to mankind is constantly the 
heritage of mischievous, small Hollanders bent on 
demoralizing the precision of the household, with 
the admonition: ‘ Now, then, children! Don’t 
make a Jan Steen of the house.” America 
resembled that— one of Jan Steen’s tipsy pic- 
tures— when Mary came back from France. 
Surely, there was some corner of the globe where 
sorrow had not penetrated — some ship of state 
riding on an even keel— perhaps the far-off 
Yangtze country was the fortunate land. “I 
shall go and see for myself,” said Mary Smith. 

When the Palestine Maru of the Mason & 
Dixon Line left San’ Francisco’s hills and the 
Golden Gate behind her, the most enthusiastic of 
all the passengers aboard her was the lady from 
the Middle West. <A serious-minded friend of 
earlier days, who felt that Mary was straying 
from Baptist folds, had written thrillingly of her 
medical accomplishments among the unfortunate 
population of Sui-fu, and invited her former 
schoolmate to pay an extended visit to the 
distant mission. Little dreaming it would have 
effect, the invitation was sent. Mary did not 
reply — she sailed. _ 

. Arriving at Shanghai, that melting pot of 
nations by the Whangpoo — she transferred her 
luggage from the liner to a smaller river boat 
transshipping at Hankow to still: tinier craft, 
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‘equipped to negotiate the Yangtze gorges — 
great, deep crevasses worn by the Girdle of China 
tia eons of years into the unstable, shifting 
oess. 

How quaint the beggar people seemed, pad- 
dling around the steamers as they lay at anchor, 
swarming in tubs around the sides of the ships, — 
big wooden washtubs bobbing like corks on the 
yellow waves— using for oars shaped pieces of 
wood that reminded Mary of the old-time butter 
paddles down on the farm. The tubs — like the 
celebrated craft in which Diogenes dwelt, per- 
haps—contained smaller tubs ; in the smaller tubs 
were junior editions of Han progeny, safely 
ensconced in limited circumference to prevent 
them ‘rocking the boat.” Hour after hour, 
around the river steamers they rowed, whining, 
begging, eking out the existence of wharf rats, 
this useless, superfluous scum of the human race. 
Mary subconsciously hoped they would make the 
most of their opportunities since, once they left 
their ancestral ‘‘ rooftree”’ it was barely possible 
they would ever see the inside of a tub again. 

Transferring from steamer to steamer, each 
smaller than the other, the transportation was 
finally a junk with wide sails spread to catch the 
helpful breeze. They found themselves hedged 
about by hundreds of other junks, identical in 
appearance, teeming with families human and 
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reptilian, intermingling with the brood of chickens, 
the cat, and the family pig. Misadventure of the 
domestic stock into the treacherous water was an 
occasion for immediate rescue; but it was a 
demanded sacrifice to the dragon of the stream 
when the progeny of the household disappeared 
beneath the waves. Along high cliffs, upon paths 
carved by crude hands and the constant tread of 
hard, bare feet whose broad, splayed toes had 
never known protection from wnter’s blasts and 
the sharp flint so prevalent on the. towpath, 
hundreds of naked men drew the vessels over the 
rapids, contending each inch of the way by sheer 
numerical force. Again they sailed into pleasant 
waters and expansive lowlands, and into a coun- 
try of low hills once more. At last their par- 
ticular junk came to a stop at a dilapidated 
landing, the rotting bamboo pier sagging into the 
muddy waters of the Yangtze — the anchorage - 
a squalid native village. 

‘‘Sui-fu,”’ said the lowdah. 

‘‘Shipwrecked’”’ was the word best describing 
the sensation Mary experienced.: She regretted 
that she had not advised her hostess of her 
intended visit to this spot so far from the beaten 
lanes of travel. Locating the foreign community 
in a town of this description was the easiest of 
tasks. On foot she trudged toward a group of 
presentable looking buildings. One, from _ its 
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architecture, it was not difficult to identify as the 
mission. It was considerably cleaner than the 
others — an oasis in the desert toward which a 
traveler would unconsciously turn his footsteps. 
In her wake, an army of coolies shouted and 
grunted, each pair of them bringing a single piece 
of baggage slung on a bamboo pole, picking their 
way over the sharp stones and gutters of the 
evil-smelling roads. 

A great din reached her ears—a shout of 
warning. The coolies sprang to one side and 
flattened themselves against the nearest wall, as a 
procession appeared from around the corner of a 
high inclosure, trumpeters blaring away in the 
lead to clear the road for a chair with eight 
bearers, followed by bannermen and retainers. 
In the chair sat a portly personage, obese and 
dignified, — since obesity carries in itself the 
added distinction of dignity in a land where an 
abundance of food is the exception, — staring 
through tortoise-rimmed spectacles with all the 
wisdom of a giant owl surveying his nocturnal 
dominion. The gaudily embroidered coats of the 
attendants and chair bearers were, at a distance, 
pompous and spectacular, like the raiment of the 
banditry in “Arabian Nights.” Brushing an 
observer flattened against the wall of the narrow 
passage, they emitted the odor of poverty — the 
glimpse of rags beneath — rags and dirt and the 
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stench of poverty. How different from the 
picture Chiang K‘un-yih had drawn! — perhaps 
distance and homesickness had lent enchantment 
to the fancies of the eager youth in drawing 
a long bow in those days so long gone by. 


The chair and the retainers and the bearers 
of umbrellas and banners passed from view, the 
turmoil and the din dying out in the distance, 
as crumbling walls concealed the equipage from 
the gaze of the foreigner. If the official observed — 
her at all, it was merely as another silly mis- 
sionary come to Sui-fu to distract the minds of 
simple-minded, illiterate coolies who accepted the 
silver of the foreigners as they accepted their rice 


_ and religion. 


_ With one accord the luggage bearers sees 
their miscellaneous burdens at the gate of the 
foreign compound. bearing in English the in- 
scription : 


‘ Baprist INLAND Mission OF SUI-FU ” 


Mary had arrived at her destination, un- 
heralded and unsung. If the servant who opened 
the door to admit her was surprised he gave no 


sign. His bland expression indicated neither 


welcome nor resentment. There was an im- 
penetrable stillness permeating the household. 
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‘‘Is Doctor James in ? ”’ 

‘‘ No, Missie, Doctor James is not in.’ 

« Will Doctor Missie return soon ?” 

" “No, Doctor Missie will not be back very 
soon.’ 

— * How soon ? ”’ 

“The length of time it takes to smoke so 
many pipes full of yang-yen,’’ said the servant, 
pointing to the leaves on a long branch of a 
stately banyan tree. 

The servant moved away, and as Mary 
pondered over the peculiar position in which she 
found herself, an amah appeared bearing a tray of 
refreshing, delicious tea served in a cup of 
eggshell porcelain. From the amah the informa- 
tion was elicited that, being midsummer, the 
women of the mission were relaxing in Kuling — 
and she had passed Kukiang, the river port of 
Kuling, en route; and had spent weary days — 
more than two weeks of them — toiling unneces- 
sarily through a hazardous voyage, when two 
days would have sufficed to put her in touch with 
her friend after she left the liner. It was a bit 
disheartening. Sui-fu was not the sort of place 
one would select at random for a social center, 
and to be a stranger in it was an unenviable 
predicament. 

_ “Oh, well,” said Mary, <“ Bess is & good sort 
and the kitchen seems to be in working order — 
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I'll just take possession and plant myself until 
the family .comes home—summer can’t last 
forever — though it will probably seem like it,” 
_ and she settled down to the strange life about her, 
learning from the servants words in their language, 
prowling about the new surroundings as a strange 
puss investigates each nook and cranny of a new 
home ; dreaming of the green fields of the Middle 
West and the devastated miles of northern 
France ; reading under the great, spreading banyan 
that gave the house its motherly protection from 
the tropical heat that sizzled on tile roofs, and 
affording some refuge from the clouds of dust that 
loom up with each flurrying breeze. Banyan trees 
are the salvation of western Szechwan — the 
foreigners’ solace and the boon of the unfortunate 
traveler whose lot it is to trek lacross the tedious 
sunset trails. 

Mary slept in-a spare room overlooking the 
compound shut off from the living rooms of the 
house, reading herself to sleep at night by the light 
of a dim oil lamp — not too dim to see a tiny 
spot appear in the partition where a wet finger 
had been applied and withdrawn to effect a peep- © 
hole, and to realize that prying eyes were watching 
her while the lighted lamp remained. - | 

The amah, — rather less than an amah —a_ 
slave girl —ya-t‘ou,— with her hair screwed tightly 
into a knot on the top of her head, faithfully 
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attended to Mary’s wants, tiptoeing from time to 
time into the room of her new mistress, her grass 
sandals as noiseless as the soft feet of a cat. The 
serving woman’s costume was grotesque and her 
appearance unpromising, she herself venturing no 
comment, and replying with the greatest brevity 
when addressed, but in her face was written the 
greatest pathos Mary had ever seen on the coun- 
tenance of a native woman. | 

“You speak a little English, amah?”’ 

‘‘ Littie, Missie.”’ 

“You have lived a long time with my friend | 
Miss James?” 

‘Long, long time, Missie;” said the amah 
wistfully. ‘‘Long time my have large pain east 
side my stomach; Doctor James, she come make 
me well,”’ said the amah, breaking a record for the 
number of words in a sentence, as she gazed across 
the hills covered with the insidious white poppy, — 
the opium blossom yang-yen, foreign smoke, 
flower, — the pernicious weed against which legis- 
lation has been decreed and enforced for a brief 
period — a sufficient period to strategically elimi- 
nate small competitors and leave the prolific 
traffic in the hands of the mighty. The grain- 
fields of Szechwan, where famine yearly raised 
its lean, gaunt head, were sown, not with 
good life-preserving cereals, but in their place 
the smoke of pleasant dreams. ‘‘ White poppies 
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are not so pretty as Shasta daisies, but they 
hold an insidious fascination.” How fascinat- 
ing, indeed, was just beginning to evince itself to 
Mary. | 
‘You have a name — what do they call you 
besides ‘amah’?’’ inquired Mary. 

‘‘Many moons ago — when I was a littie girl — 
my name was ‘Peh Ho-hua’—‘< Lily.’ Then 
I became a bride and was only ‘Li-t‘eo’ — 
‘Inside’ — the Chinese manner for a. man to 
address his wife; or ‘Fu-ch‘in tih shi fu’— My 
Father’s Daughter-in-Law.’”’ 

‘They are extraordinary names,” thought 
Mary, “‘but I suppose names, like morals, are 
mostly a matter of geography — still — it would 
not be exactly flattering to live in a house where 
one’s identity was submerged in answering to 
‘Inside’ for short, and ‘My Father’s Daughter-in- 
Law’ or ‘My Mother’s Daughter-in-Law’ or ‘Inside 
Helper,’ or any of those names a gentleman in this 
land of the ancient sages applies to his better half, 
and to have your own mother mentioned as 

_ *Mother-in-Law-Mother,’ and having to call one’s 
husband ‘ Wai-t‘eo’ — ‘Outside’ — while the baby 
was addressed as ‘Geo-er-tsi’ — ‘Puppy’ — to fool 
the designing gods—I should make a mighty 
inefficient ‘ Lui-tsu’ — ‘Inside Helper.’ ”’ | 

Aloud she said: ‘Then I shall call you 
‘Lily’ —‘ Peh Ho-hua.’ Itis a pretty name — 
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the national flower of La Belle France — and one 
of our sweetest in America.”’ | 
| ‘< 'T“ai-t‘ai, your heart is good inside — you 
are too kind to a poor slave girl. I am no longer 
‘Peh Ho-hua,’ nor ‘ Li-t‘eo’; nor shall I ever 
again be addressed as ‘My Father's Daughter-in- 
Law.’ In all Sui-fu Iam known as the ‘Autumn . 
Fan.’ 39 : 

Outside the din and commotion heralded the 
approach of an august personage. A_ similar 
procession to the one Mary had observed on the 
first day of her arrival in Sui-fu was wending its 
way through the slushy pools which a sudden 
shower had formed in seeking lower levels. This 
time the rider in the gaudy chair was a child of 
some six or seven summers, receiving as his just 
dues the homage of his elders. The little amah 
stepped outside the mission gate and kotowed to 
the earth-as the equipage went by. 

Upon inquiring the identity of the youthful 
celebrity the amah vouchsafed the information that 
he was the son of the local magistrate by a 
concubine raised to the rank of first wife. 

** And the first wife ?”’ inquired Mary. 

‘It is the word of the disciple Mencius that 
three things are evil and the greatest of these is to 
have no posterity,” answered the amah. 

‘But the first wife — what became of her ?”’ 

‘¢ She lives — she bore no son,”’ said the amah. 
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Mary could not fathom a doctrine which 
demanded sons where the supply already far 
exceeded the demand and the rice bowl was at all 
times inadequate for the needs of the population. 

‘Tell me more of this nteeeUne family,” 

said Mary. 
““T cannot — my lips are sealed — perhaps 
some day -— not now.’ 
The days were pleasant and interesting ones 
for Mary, who found herself each morning more 
eager than before to learn of these strange, new 
people amongst whom her school friend dwelt and 
found so fascinating in their homes and lives for, 
many years, teaching, doctoring, feeding, and 
clothing, as a mother of many endeavors to 
minister to her brood. Mary improvised a ham- 
mock and swung it under the banyan tree, 
where all day long the friendly shade lowered 
the temperature of the mission, while the native 
houses, always facing south from their northern 
location, were exposed to the sun’s glare with 
the exception of temporary mat sheds built over 
them, while the temples were favored with ever- 
greens towering above their roofs, guarding the 
gargoyles on the cornices against the sun’s 
rays and the bleak winds when the season of 
_ humidity had flown before the Autumn Festival. 
and the mission folks came flocking down to their 
deserted houses from the cool heights of Kuling. 
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The weeks of oppressive heat were drawing to 
a close. The spreading leaves of the great banyan 
had kept a breath of life in the sultry days, with- 
out which existence would have been well-nigh 
impossible. A cool breeze swept across the com- 
pound casting flickering shadows in the moonlight, 
as Mary, dreaming in the semi-darkness, opened 
her eyes at the sound of bare feet gliding stealthily 
across the stone courtyard of the compound. An 
eye appeared for an instant and as suddenly 
vanished from the round hole in the. partition. 
Mary rose and stepped to the side of the room 
completely darkened by the great banyan tree. 
Into the storeroom of the mission a dozen coolies, 
superintended by a long-robed individual who 
directed their movements by sign of hand and 
uttered no word, trundled a great barrel covered 
with miscellaneous wrappings. The process was 
repeated ; then the storeroom door was as silently 
closed, the lock adjusted, and the bevy of noctur- 
nal visitors vanished noiselessly into the mysterious 
nowhere from whence they came. Mary’s first 
thought was that these men were thieves — but 
they removed nothing; instead, they brought 
heavy barrels and deposited them, taking nothing 
in their stead, as she could see from her point of 
vantage. Patience was a possession upon which 
she prided herself. The hills of her early habita- 
tion had endowed her with little else, but they 
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had bestowed superabundance of perseverance and 
ability to bide her time. 


Morning, however, found her checking the 
boxes and parcels in the storeroom, the bland 
servant hovering perilously near. 

‘* All thing this side b‘long dong-shi for Doctor 
Missie — one piece cleam for coffee; one case med’- 
cin ; four case cloth make tie up headache — one 
piece. plenty oil for lamp make burn —” _ 

‘«¢ And two piece barrel ?”’ asked Mary. ‘“‘Be- 
fore time no have got two piece barrel this side.” 

“Just now have come — b‘long two piece 
barrel foreign goods for mission more far — just 
now stop this side littie time — by and by other 
master can catch.” 


‘“‘Tam rather fussy about other folks’ prop- 
erty, and these two barrels in particular,” said 
Mary. ‘“‘ Get the coolies and let’s take them up to 
my bedroom. They have a familiar name stamped 
on the heads, and it makes me homesick to think 
of them waiting there all alone in the dark com- 
pound for some one to call for them.”’ 

‘No, no, Missie! More better stop this side. 
Two day, three day, maybe one day — master 
other mission wantchee chop- a more better 
stop this side.”’ 7 

. “JT prefer to have them in my bedroom,”’ said 
Mary, and despite the overwhelming majority 
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disfavoring their removal, the clumsy barrels were 
transferred to the boudoir of milady. 

Mary liked to: speculate on the contents of 
those barrels. They were unwieldy and awkward. 
They were anything but graceful decorations for 
the interior. They were swathed about with for- 
eign newspapers, and they bore, misspelled, the 
name of a missionary whose name she had seen 
amongst the list of those who had died of cholera 
amongst the Methodist workers on the Tibetan 


border. They were addressed to a fictitious 


station, but Mary did not know this. She only 
knew that this was a peculiar manner of transfer- 
ring gospel tracts — in foreign oil barrels vaguely 
routed through Baptist compounds to be called for 


in an indefinite future. 


A bowing apparition in a long, silken robe, 
presented himself the following day at Mary’s door. 
eel have been sent for the barrels for the Reverend 
Swain,” he said. Mary recognized him as the 
long- -robed superintendent of operations in the 
moonlight in the mission courtyard. 

‘‘Welcome, Little Sprite,” said Mary. . “I 
take it that you are a direct messenger from the 
abode of Saint Peter. I have always hoped to 
have bona fide conversation with some one direct 
from that locality,” said she, but the sarcasm went 
over the head of the sedate a like the 
proverbial tent. 
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“TI have come for the barrels,”’ he said. 

‘‘And I have just received a letter from 
Doctor Swain,” lied Mary, hedging fortime. ““He 
has changed his mind and will call for them him- 
self,” and Mary stared straight into the eyes of her 
astonished visitor. The intent was not lost upon 
him this time. Here was a foeman worthy of his 
steel. He returned to her a look of anything but 
benevolence. 

“ Miss Smith, those barrels are mine. I want 
them. 99 

The perfect English, the peremptory command, 
aroused a recollection buried in a remote past — a 
vista of days long dead and youth and laughter and 
paths through Shasta daisies. ‘‘ Chiang K‘un-yih!”’ 
exclaimed 

~“T am not Chiang K‘un-yih—I am the 
brother of the mandarin. You will give me the 
batrels.” 

‘“¢T shall do nothmg of the sort,” replied Mary, 
with great dehberation. “The barrels are labeled 
and stored on the property of my friend, and since 
I have usurped her place and made myself tempo- 
rarity responsible for her household; wntil she 
returns they cannot be molested — you will 
_ ‘please not make it embarrassing for us both by 
insisting.” 

« Miss Smith, you are not in God’s Country. 
now — the mandarin’s will is the law of Sui-fu. 
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I must have the barrels. I must have them 
to-day — at once.”’ 

‘And why this urgent need for barrels 
containing only gospel tracts, since the contents 
are so labeled? Is the work of the Master so 
pressing that their distribution is a matter of life 
and death to the population ?” 

‘It is imperative that I have the barrels,” 
he reiterated. 

“In that case,” said Mary, ‘though it 
grieves me to deplete the mission of its literature, 
we have hundreds of tracts which will serve as 
well and will tide over your tract famine until 
such time as you are in a position to distribute 
your own.”’ 

‘Miss Smith, I did not say the foreign goods 
were gospel tracts — the contents of the barrel 
is of greater importance than gospel tracts. My 
private fortune and the fortunes of my friends are 
invested in the foreign goods you refuse to sur- 
render to us.’ Please give them to me,” he pleaded. 

‘‘ Are the business transactions of yourself 
and your friends so irregular that you must evade 
the customary channels of intercourse and camou- 
flage them with the protection of a poor mission?”’ 

“Miss Smith, let us finish with pretense. 
You are evidently not a lady of independent, 
means. What is it worth to you to ene me 
the barrels ?’’ 
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“The barrels have taken my fancy. I would 

not part with them though you laid at my feet all 
the gold in the province of Szechwan. I want to 
keep them to exhibit to my friends who are 


coming to call on me to-morrow — some friends 
from the customs station — and others.” 


“Foreign devil! You have exposed me— 
you have ruined me! There is nothing left but 


_ to commit suicide at your door and your accursed 


mission will become a place of devils —a place 
where the voice of the persecuted will call down 
the vengeance of the Most High —in my dying 
agonies all Sui-fu will bear witness that you 
have been the cause — you — with your foreign 
morals — through the ten hells each more dreadful 
than the one before, your soul must pass in 
torture. I vow on the sacred tablet of my 
ancestors to die by my own hand unless the 
barrels are delivered to me! I die, murderess! 
Do you understand ?”’ 

‘“<T have always been told that the five-toed 
dragon is a clumsy old beast, but I find him too 
speedy for me,” said Mary Smith. “ Thrills 
tumble over each other in this part of the world. 
Chiang K‘un-yih surpassed himself, after. all, in 
his spectacular descriptions ; for apart from ‘the 
sordid environments and a few uninteresting 
details, this is the life!”’ 3 
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“You laugh at my misery — murderess! 
Laugh! But wait! The king of hell will also 
laugh at yours — the king who rules through the 
_ spirits of the City of Guardians — then will Ch‘in 
Kuang avenge my death — when ten hells are 
before you.’ 

‘‘ Bless my soul!” said Mary. <<¢ Ten hells’ 
has a familiar sound — probably where later 
compilers forged the idea of having ten command- 
ments —I must ask Bess about that when she 
comes home. Oh, well! After the first two or 
three, what’s a hell more or less, anyhow? If 
you really, truly must commit suicide, have a cup 
of tea first and do it comfortably — there’s no 
special hurry, is there? The barrels will be 
perfectly safe with me, you may depend upon 
that. TP tell you what! Wait until to-morrow 
and come to my birthday party — we are going 
to have fireworks and homemade lemonade and 
everything that makes Fourth of July merry and 
bright — all but the ice cream soda. You will 
come to-morrow — promise — at ten o'clock in 
the morning?” Mary turned to smile b 
upon her ealler, but the chair he had ocempied 
was empty. 

Having given the dignified one his congé, 
Mary turned once more to the cool hammock 
ander the spreading banyan tree. Overhead the 

stars were already beginning to peep from behind 
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the clouds, and over the low housetops the ruddy 
glow of the summer moon was showing in 
the east. | | 

‘‘ His Excellency the mandarin wishes to see 


you, Missie,” announced the plain little amah. 


While his comic-opera suite remained outside, 
in silken robe, there was ushered into the presence 
of the country schoolma’am a Chinese gentleman 
of elegant bearing. His eyes were yellow and 
sunken and the ashen face portrayed more than a 
volume of words could express the unmistakable 


hong chop of yang-yen. In familiar Western. 


fashion he extended his hand to the lady. 

_ “ Miss Smith, it is a pleasure to welcome you 
to Szechwan. I appreciate your having accepted 
an invitation to visit your namesakes, the 


Chiangs.”” | 


“Chiang K‘un-yih!” This time there was 


‘no mistake. 


‘‘And now,” said Chiang K‘un-yih, after an 
hour’s conversation, in which the dignity of a 
mandarin had been laid on the shelf of pleasant 
reminiscence, “there is another little matter 


-about which I wish to ask you—an unpleasant 
subject, I confess. As you know, with banditry 


rampant in this unsettled country, my people 
must frequently resort to what must naturally 


seem to Westerners an irregular method of secur- 
ing merchandise without seizure and confiscation 
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by the customs, and of having shipments inter- 
cepted by the military en route. At this moment 
some poor friends are experiencing great difficulty 
in keeping their heads above the water because of 
their trouble in securing goods they have ordered 
and have faced further obstacles by having them 
routed through unusual channels — ”’ 

‘“‘And by my unexpected arrival in Sui-fu 
when the mission was supposed to be abandoned 
by all foreigners,” said Mary. ‘‘ There is a. little 
matter of two barrels about which it pains me to 
speak, and since their possession is wearing on 
my conscience, I have arranged for a f€éte to- 
morrow, which is also my birthday, when all who 
are. interested may assist me in inspecting: their 
contents.”’ 

‘But you would not — you dare not!”’ 

“Why not? I have notified the customs, 
and to-morrow morning an official will be here to 
see that there is no error in establishing their 
ownership. One man is so deeply attached to 
them that he threatens to commit suicide unless 
he obtains them, It is a wonderful country — as 
wonderful as you pictured it — with the hills and 
-valleys a veritable garden of white poppies — 
not so pretty as Shasta daisies, but infinitely 
‘more insidious.’’ 
| Was it only imagination, or did Chiang K‘un- 
yih’s official face blanch just a trifle — perhaps 
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in a sentimental recollection of the campus days 
in the Middle West university town in the years of 
long ago when he promised to be worthy of Mary 
Smith and the friendship of America. Could dead 
romance have stirred the Celestial after the passing 
of so many moons — the dream of Shasta daisies 
revive in the undulating stretches of white pop- 
pies? Did he remember saying that white 
‘poppies are not so graceful as Shasta daisies, but 
they possess an inexplicable charm? That was 
it— the hills poppy-covered to the exclusion of 
grain — the untended roads and rotting piers — 
the odor of poverty — the squalidity of homes 
with superfluous infants — vice extending to 
the threshold of the official himself. 


‘“Come to my birthday party to-morrow,’ 
said Mary Smith. ‘‘Come at ten o’clock in the 
morning — come for breakfast, and [Il promise 
you hot waffles with honey and coffee like mother 
used to make, for auld lang syne.”’ 


‘Thank you — Mary — you are very. kind,”’ 
said Chiang K‘un-yih; and as he turned away 
there was something pathetically sad in his 
wan face—a look that had aged him from a 
buoyant student to a man of senile years lacking 
in alertness — a dreaminess that fixed its listless 
gaze upon the hills as though they were oe 
Elysium fields beyond them. 
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“Ts the apathy of these people a form of 
sleeping madness,” thought Mary, “that their 
children come into the world like puppies only 
to. starve, while arable acres and shallow’ ponds 
are devoted to white poppies and lien-hua? Is 
this the enchanted: Celestial Empire of my 

-dreams ?”’ 

In the quiet room, lighted only by the moon’s 
soft rays, Mary sat contemplating the strange, 
mysterious barrels. Though their substantial sides 
did justice to the cooper’s art, yet her eyes could 
visualize the contents as though they were poured 
out on the ground before her. The prevailing 
malady was no longer problematical — everyw here 
there was evidence of the yang-yen and its per- 
‘niciously evil effect in the drooping, emaciated 
forms of the overabundant population of Sui-fu. 
Into her reverie came the stifled sound of bitter 
sobbing — the abandoned grief of ultimate despair. 
Rocking to and fro in a shadowed corner was 
huddled the dejected form of the faithful little 
amah. Mary placed her strong arms around the 
small shoulders in a way that invited sisterly con- 
fidence. | 

“Oh! Missie! Missie!’’ sobbed the servant. 
“You will not turn over to the customs official 
the two big barrels—I will tell Missie every- 
thing — blame me — Chiang K‘un-yih must not 
lose face — perhaps they would send him to the 
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Arsenal and have him beheaded — Oh! Missie! 
He is a big, big man —- but such a little boy!” 

“Wait a minute, amah — the old dragon is 
giving me the slip again! Tell me, first of all, 
what does it matter to you what a to 
Chiang K‘un-yih ? ”’ 

“* Missie, he is my life.” 

<< Your — sweetheart ?’’ Mary hesitated. 

‘‘“No—my husband—once. Not now. I 
am an Autumn Fan—a wife discarded as old 
garments are thrown away, and having no home 
to return to I became amah to Missie James. She 
knows.”’ 


“You were the wife of Chiang Keun 1-yih white 
he studied in America — you were a slave girl to — 
' his people while he chattered of Oriental splendors 
in the western hills of his fatherland ? ”’ 

‘‘Since we were children of ten years I have 
been .his wife,” said the amah. “ [t is not his 
fault that I was sent away — it was the edict 
- of his. father, the mandarin before him. That 
much of his foreign education he remembered — 
he would not at the same time have two 
wives — and since his father compelled him to 
take a younger I became a servant here — I could 
not accept the money of the Chiangs: Do not 
give me pity, Missie. My tasks here: are nothing 
to those im the house of my mother-in-law. 
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They are happy now —a little son has come — 
the small boy whose chair passed by with the 
bearers and attendants. But Chiang K‘un-yih — 
his heart is good inside — he is not happy. He 
wanted to have a separate house when he returned 
and live in foreign fashion as his school had 
taught—- but no! He is a victim of circum- 
stances and customs which terminate only with 
death in Szechwan — death where the soul departs 
to return no more, or in the fragrance of yang-yen 
from which the mind soars above unhappy sur- 
‘roundings. If there were only some one to whom 
Chiang K‘un-yih could talk — some one of his own 
kind and education — he would forget the dread- 
-ful yang-yen and be an official who could do great 
.good in Szechwan. While he was absent I came to 
Doctor James and learned English words that we 
might speak together when he returned. Now we 
must meet only when no one sees — Missic ! 
Missie! my heart breaks for the love of Chiang 
K‘un-yih — and to-morrow you will let them take 
him away where I may never see him again. Oh! 
Missie ! My Missie !”’ 

| ‘““Keep quiet, Peh Ho-hua,”’ said Mary Smith. 
“T have a few small troubles of my own. Stop 
worrying about ex-husbands and funny old barrels. 
Of course they’re full of hop—all of them — 
and no one knows better than I that the barrels 
were never intended for the late Brother Swain of 
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the Methodist Mission— but we’ll give them some- 

thing to think about, at that. Bring me a chopper 
from the cookhouse — no, go to my big trunk and 
get the American hatchet you will find there — I 
simply can’t work without tools I am familiar 
with, and hatchets have gone down in history. 
And now pile the fireplace full of shavings and 
kindlings with kerosene.”’ 


| It was five hours later that two tired women 
mopped the dripping perspiration from their brows 
and stirred into the ruddy embers the last small 
parcel of the forbidden stuff of which dreams are 
made. Away off, in the distance, where the 
Yangtze waves splashed lazily against the rotting 
pier, the foreigners were celebrating the arrival of 
an addition to the custom staff, and a screechy 
phonograph was announcing to the listening’ 
world, “I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark.” 


—* And now,” said Mary, when the gray dawn 
was breaking in the east and the barrel bottoms 
showed clean and bare, and the last vestige of the 
damning contents had been fed to the devouring 
flames, ‘“‘we must fill the barrels with those old 
tracts — they say nothing was ever made without 
its use — but what a shock our Methodist brethren 
will get to receive the consignment !”’ 

“ But what will Missie tell the customs man 
to-morrow when he comes to look-see ? ”’ 
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‘‘Nothing. Let him look-see — he will find 
tracts and Bibles — and more tracts. ee 

“‘But Missie will lose face — 

“Oh, well, Peh Ho-hua, I’m fat and forty, 
and it isn’t so much of a face, aba all.” — 

“But Missie will go away — 

“T think not, amah. I am just commencing 
to like it here in Sui-fu.” 


And then, as much to herself as to her 
audience of one, Mary Smith, of the shut-in life, 
moralized on the why and wherefore of things 
from the time she sailed out of the Golden Gate on 
the Palestine Maru, until she reached a port in 
Nippon where a health inspector astonished her 
by saying, when she tendered her passport : 
“Madame, I am not the passport —I am the 
plague,” on through the cosmopolitan city by the 
Whangpoo and. the delta country and the gorges, 
and finally into this unique corner of me globe 
where chance had flung her. 


“Tt is all a matter of geography,” said Mary. 
“The world is not all candareens and nrace and 
cents and dollars — one can only sleep in one. bed 
at a time and eat one meal at a time—and money 
one has never had, one can never miss. No ane. 
has any money in Sui-fu, but no one ever seems to 
need any — but in things that money cannot buy 
their needs : are great. ‘Whosoever shall give. 
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unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water, .. . he shall in no wise lose his reward.’ ”’ 


The sun’s first rays shone through a misty 
~ veil that hung like an evil cloud above the fields 
of yang-yen. White poppies are not so pretty as 
Shasta. daisies, but they are infinitely more 
alluring. 

‘‘“Peh Ho-hua,”’ said Mary Smith, “we are in 
_ the same boat. Wish me happiness on my birth- 
day.. The golden ship of youth has passed me 
by. Romance has divorced me. I, too, am a 
sort of Autumn Fan.”’ : 
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AUTAMA, nibbling green figs under a bo 
G «tree, through pensive eyes watched torpid 
«crocodiles stretching their sluggish legs in 
the gray «slime of the Ganges in the shadows of 
the mean, thatched hovels of Benares. Rushes 
and mandrake roots crept stealthily out from the 
impenetrable jungle to the water’s edge, indis- 
tinguishable from the reptilian life that for a time 
deserted the fetid ooze and the pursuit of devour- 
ing tnfortunate fishermen, to bask and slumber in 
the bronzing sunshine. Turning his patient eyes 
toward the heavens, he beheld carrion vultures 
slothfully soaring from the Towers of Silence 
gorged to repletion with the mortal remains of fat 
Hindus. Although no. famine was raging in the 
land and food was to be had in abundance, the 
_ vulture, scavenger of human and animal corpses, 
with wings to bear him to invisible heights, 
with powerful pinions to carry him to clean lands 
and transport him to desirable places beyond the 
seas, chose sarcophagous gloom and morbidity, 
while. the world was beckoning an invitation to 
Ted oy the verdant brilliance of the tropical sun- 
ht. 
Gautama had led the life of a pampered 
favorite in. his father’s house, sheltered from 
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responsibility and unsightly visions. Now he was 
endeavoring to divest himself of those same 
earthly possessions and desires and tenacious 
mundane attachments, and seeking to acquire 
through self-abnegation knowledge of the Way 
through which all mortals may attain peace and 
security. It was Channa who had diverted him 
from the pleasant roads into the paths of the 
lowly where misery kept tryst, and had shown 
the great teacher that life held something more 
than feasts and falconing and sinuous nautch 
girls — Channa, the charioteer. 

Chan-ah, a worthy member of my Chinese 
household, stood faithfully by the wheel. The 
ship of state could have exacted no greater 
measure of loyalty than the purring limousine. 
Along the Maloo endless arrays of Christmas 
greetings were displayed. In the windows of 
foreign homes, regardless of nationality, crimson 
bells were nodding inside the curtains and Christ- 
mas trees flaunted their tinseled branches to the 
passers-by, their twinkling starlights cheerfully 
aglow. House parties were in order by the well- 
to-do, vying for social prestige and extended 
credits ; the diametrically opposite were as deeply 
concerned in the probability of a substantial 
dinner. provided by the Salvation Army. The 
demoniacal clang of barbaric church bells rent the 
air with their hideous din. Chan-ah listened 
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attentively until the last resonant peal had died 
away. . Chan-ah had become “ Channa,” for he, 
too, was a charioteer of modern transportation. 

‘¢ Master, it is whispered in the native bazaars 
of my people that on this day, long, long ago, a 
foreign child was born to spread a spirit of peace 
and brotherhood over the world—such peace 
that the comprador no longer squeezes and the 
‘tuchun disdains to enlist bandits in his fighting 
troops.” 

“It is indeed a day of peace and good will 
toward all, Channa. It is also a recognized day 
for bestowing gifts and favors on those we love 
and those who have faithfully served us — such is 
the wish of the King of Peace.” 

‘‘ King of Peace,” repeated Channa. “It is 
a beautiful thought, like a chapter from the story 
of the Tang dynasty.” 

‘‘Channa, as one who has served me well, 
will you tell me what would please you most for 
your Christmas gift — a cumsha of food or cloth- 
ing or a sum of money ?”’ 

— Will master think me asuetueus if I 
request an unusual thing? I have no need for 
money —-my wages are sufficient for my require- 
ments— my uniforms master supplies in sufficient 
quantity — but there is oneune I should like 
very, very much.” 
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« And that is?” — : 

“To have the big limousine for an hour 
to-night, with the Number Two chauffeur to 
drive it, that I may sit in master’s seat and see 
the world in which I live as master sees it.” 
-  * You will pretend, Channa, that you are the 
master ?”’ 

‘‘T shall pretend much more than that, kind 
master. For an hour I should like to pretend 
that I am king.” 
' An extraordinary request from an eccentric 
native servant, beyond a doubt, but Christmas is 
not a propitious time to bandy words with a 
faithful employee who has asked comparatively 


 jittle. 


‘‘Channa, you may have the big automobile 
with the Number Two chauffeur to drive you 
where you wish—for two whole hours Your 
Highness may be king — peace to your realm.” 

‘“< Master, I thank you — Happy Christmas!” 

_ My dinner appointment was for the cus- 
tomary hour of eight, and to the home of my 
host the chauffeur drove me, and, thanking me 
once more for the hours of liberty, sped , hastily 
away, to join, perhaps, some fastidious sing-song 
girl, to win a wager, or to impress: pretentious 
pals of former days. It was the Number Two . 
chauffeur who told me about it afterwards, 
Channa drove to an exchange shop and converted 
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all his money into small ‘coins. To the poor 
Russian women selling chocolate at the door of 
the Café du Consulate, he gave a silver token, _ 
to every sorry vender on the cold streets. 
portion of his. meager Christmas cheer. At the 
East Gate of the native city the man who would 
for a single hour be king descended from his royal 
calriage and into the hands of his astonished 
kindred, groveling for a .cash, he bestowed un- 
stintingly from his store of coppers until the last 
coin disappeared. . 

With the apamouck: of the midnight hour the 
diners at the house of my host grew merry, as 
dinner parties have a way of terminating when 
cocktails are offered with greater generosity than 
prudence. The stories that came with the cham- 
pagne, in that company of a score, were scarcely 
enunciated in a spirit of humility and Christian 
fortitude. The official of the high seas, in uniform 
resplendent, and the high official with a penchant 
for brunettes bandied jests with the cloak model 
and the blond raisin packer and the sparkling 
little office queen who scintillated like a star in 
in that assembly of social climbers and taipans 
_ and Number Two and pro-tem officialdom. To 
the maudlin few who were listening, the squeaky 
soprano voice of the hostess, whose aim and 
usefulness in life was limited to hectic rounds of 
majong, inanely crooned: 
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‘‘Tf the ra-a-a-ain makes the gra-a-a-ass 
And the sugar-cane so green, 
Why don’t it ra-a-a-ain on me-e-e-e ?”’ 


while a major group were holding their own with 
a chorus in which the dignified official with a 
penchant for brunettes, occasionally joined: 


‘‘My brother’s a poor missionary, 
He saves young women from sin; 
He will save you a blonde for a dollar — 
Oh, boy! How the money rolls in!” 


The hilarious diners, chanting discordant 
drivel, emerged, replete with imported wines and 
home-side salad and the corpses of deceased fowl, 
as the ascending miasma of the delta country 
converted into specters the shimmering lights 
along the Jessfield Road. Through the haze of 
the advancing night and the density of heavy 
fumes from sundry weeds sacrificed on the altar 
of My Lady Nicotine, the genii of the hour 
released the wraiths of crocodiles and vultures, as 
Gautama, nibbling green figs under a bo tree 
on the road to Benares, saw them three thousand 
years ago on the banks of the Ganges. 
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HERE was no need to seek the face of the 
| possessor. The white, slender hands of a 
woman attracted my attention, because, 
somewhere, I had encountered those hands be- 
fore — soft, sensuous, sybaritic, never to be 
forgotten. Now they were spread symmetrically 
out on the arms of an easy chair—the most 
restful and comfortably luxurious in the house of 
a Frenchman whose palatial home in. the Conces- 
sion was besmirched with the reputation for 
beguiling the hours of his visitors with the seduc- 
tive poppy. A gorgeous moon rose‘high in the 
summer heavens and gamboled with the goldfishes 
in the pool of a gurgling fountain presided over by 
a spotless Winged Victory poised lightly as a 
quivering butterfly. . Roses broadcasted their in- 
toxicating perfume beyond the farthest boundary 
of the garden, hopelessly competing with the. 
vile fumes of miscellaneous brands of cigarettes. 
The melody of a dreamy waltz was wafted 
through the whispering sycamore. The white, 
slender hand on the chair arm listlessly dallied 
with a monogrammed scroll from which a tiny 
wreath of smoke curled airily upward. 
Somewhere, before, those hands had crossed 
my vision — the tapering fingers. of an artiste not. 
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quite developed into capability —the flexible, 
yielding softness upon which no stamp of character 
had been engraved — the pointed nails, pink, hard 
and grasping — the short, dwarfed thumb lacking 
just the perceptiveness essential to will power a nd 
determination — hands applicable for self-protec- 
tion, coveting always more than their ability to 
earn — the inevitable perquisite to voluptuous 
idleness and sumptuous indulgence — the hall 
mark of the line of least resistance. 

On a table at the Ritz I had observed them 
displayed in the selfsame, ambiguous manner, 
while Russian soldiers were falling like new-mown 
hay before the reapers at Przemysl. They were 
manipulating the carcass of a slain bird — the 
mangled, bone-picked remnants of what had once 
been a beautiful creature in the joy of living, 
warbling its sweet voice in ecstatic song over the 
bounteous, broad grainfields of Galicia — Galicia 
that flowed with Russian blood in the first year of 
the Great War. If the hands were not identical, 
they were so identically the type of hands that 
spread havoc and pain in fluttering breasts for a 
morsel of brown flesh obtained through the 
massacre of tiny, perfect creatures that had given 
only songs and happiness and gladness to a selfish, 
ungrateful human world. The insatiable hand 
raised a glass and daintily, laughingly quaffed the 
sparkling contents — hands radiant with gems they 
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had not earned—as they had complacently 
gestured through the autumn days when in the 
far north the siege guns were pounding at the 
fortresses of Liége. 

Those haunting hands! They had flashed 
their luminous jewels on the terrace at the Casino 
at Monte Carlo, aiming a rifle that brought to earth 
white, cooing pigeons that piteously wondered 
why — white pigeons that innocently rose with the 
buoyancy of confidence to greet the morning sun — 
and crumpled, maimed and dying, to gasp, blood- 
stained and broken-winged on the glistening sands, 
their frightened mates witnessing the useless, cruel 
tragedy — murder wrought by hands that turned 
from their quivering victims to clasp an icon in an 
orthodox church — self-idolatry that would have 
stifled the clean soul of Coleridge: 


‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


To Him who counts the fall of the sparrow the 
hands of Sonia were lifted in daily supplication — 
slender, bejeweled hands! 

Were these hands to haunt me always? In 
the capital of the ancient Khan they appeared 
again when a representative of the Far Eastern 
Republic came seeking recognition from a kindred 
government — this time they belonged to the 
mistress of a Russian general — dainty, tapering 
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white hands, laden with the treasures gleaned from 
mine and battlefield — ensconced in_ luxurious 
quarters‘in a splendid Peking hostel. The hapless 
general was committed to prison waiting trial on a 
Soviet accusation, and surviving a contagious 
disease contracted within the prison walls, was 
eventually released, the charges against him 
being unsubstantiated —to find his possessions 
swallowed up as the Yenisei had engulfed the © 
- mutilated bodies of his defeated troops. | 

From the moment of his incarceration the 
jeweled hands transferred their caresses to an 
enemy baron who was passing that way and was_ 
liberally inclined — and other gems were added to 
the shimmering collection adorning the manicured 
fingers. While wounded countrymen wandered 
the streets of alien cities begging a life-saving 
crust, shivering in the piercing blasts of.a Peking 
winter, the ruddy embers of an open fire reflected 
the scintillating gleam of milady’s gems. 

When enemy gold was filtering into the 
decadent domain of the Romanoffs, it came not as 
a bribe direct, nor as a gift purchasing the favor 
_ of those in power. . The officers of the Red Guard 

and the officers of the White Guard, when the 

fight was ended, left their shattered bodies strewn 

as gruesomely and bleeding on the field of battle 

as the bloodstained feathers of the.white pigeons 

had glided down like accusing things from the blue. 
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skies to the terrace of the Casino. Those who 
escaped were less well off than in the beginning — 
apart from the shattered skeletons of ideals —a 
missing limb — two orbless sockets staring blind 
and ghastly —a lost estate—a mud-stained 
uniform — humiliating life in death, peddling daily 
‘papers in the streets of a Chinese city where but a 
score of years before they came as conquerors —- 
where gray show clouds dissipated their scurrying 
flakes into the Pei-ho, succeeding the dust storms 
that had hung like a pall over the whole of north 
China. The shabby, meager garments of khaki 
contrasted pathetically with white fingers adjusting 
delicate laces, with the transparency and filminess 
of a spider’s weaving, at the throats of handsome 
women — stately, vivacious women — olive- 
skinned, Tartar-eyed women, alert, watchful, posing 
with graceful hands extended, as the slight, tenuous 
fingers of a restless czarina coveted the fatuous, 
insipid flattery of a long-fuse fortune teller — the 
parasites who prophesy eternal bliss for the gullible. 

Would they never vanish from the earth — 
those tapering, slender, tantalizing hands? They 
appeared again, wielded by one whose husband 
‘had been slain by a Bolshevik bullet in Harbin. 
‘Now they fondled the dome of a childish old man 
who lavishly poured into: the widow’s. lap the 
baubles weak women desire — abundance of per- 
sonal adornment at the sacrifice of youth and self- 
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. respect — social' ostracism and contemptuous 
stares— the slender, characterless, vapid hands of 
Sonia. 

The monster that swept its devastating scythe 
across the plains of Samara, and flung its avenging 
sword in one wild, swift orgy over the Siberian 
Steppes, was not the great god Mars. It was a 
nemesis more subtle than that — unseen, ethereal, 
breathing of scintillating diaphanous robes — of 
contemptible diplomacy lying fallow as the locusts 
wait to assemble their forces for a saturnalian 
revel of Brobdingnagian proportions — of conceit 
and greed and cupidity —- of inconsideration for the 
poor and ruthlessness for the tiny, dumb songsters 
who had died protecting the grainfields from 
devastating insects. Flock by flock the faithful 
broods had been massacred in thousands for the 
ounce of flesh that clothed their frail bones. Clouds 
of cicadas swarmed where once the air reverberated 
with the trill of meadow larks. Hot, scorching 
winds danced through the grainless chaff, and dust- 
formed maelstroms raced across the wheat fields. 
The persecutors of the birds disappeared from 
the face of the earth as the pleasures of Nero 
vanished before the onslaught of crude civili- 
zation — swept away as the birds had fallen — 
only — the winged creatures were assassinated — 
their murderers merely starved. Cries rended the 
air and to the corners of the world the wail went 
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forth that the children of Russia were dying for 
lack of food. The soldiers of Russia had died for 
the necessities of life when the granaries were 
filled to overflowing. In the concentration camps 


they were furnished boards for beds while the ice 


grew deeper and deeper on the Neva. Shivering 
in their scanty peasant costumes, through the 


night they heard the merry jingle of sleigh bells. 
- on Nevski Prospect. 


As months advanced, the Red Guard grew 
indiscriminating, advancing, menacing, insatiable, 


” 


as they dealt with those who had unwittingly - 


made possible the crime of Ehrinkatenberg— 
their sabers flashing and glinting like flame jets in 
the noonday sun. Down through the years the 
long procession passed, their musketry poised like 
arms in supplication. To those who experienced 
the cruel contact it was death —-or worse; but 
from afar, beyond the thunderous tread of count- 
less feet — feet bare and bleeding on the unkept 
roads — the gleam of musketry and the sheen on 
long, sharp bayonets were the jewels on Sonia’s 
hands. 
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